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A CHORUS OF PRAISE 


FOR THE NEW 


20th CENTURY 
QUARTERLY 


Prepared by W. D. Ryan, H. L. Willett, Jr., John R. Ewers 
and W. C. Morro 


Edited by Thomas Curtis Clark 


“Splendid,” says Thos. M. Iden, Ann Arbor, Mich., teacher of a class of 400 men. 

“Charming,” says Rev. Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, Md. 

“Bound to find wide usage,” says Rev. Chas. M. Watson, Norfolk, Va. 

“Practical and helpful,’ Rev. Austin Hunter, Chicago. 

“Best I have ever seen,” Rev. L. J. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Vigorous,” Rev. F. E. Smith, Muncie, Ind. 

“First-class,” Dr. J. H. Garrison, of the Christian-Evangelist. 

“Genuinely interesting,” Dr. E. L. Powell, Louisville, Ky. 

“Best adult quarterly published,” Rev. J. E. Davis, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Beautifully conceived,” Rev. A. B. Houze, Bowling Green, Ky., teacher of a 
class of 200 men. 

“Practical,” Rev. W. J. Gratton. Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Takes up lessons from every angle,” Rev. J. H. Goldner, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Compact yet comprehensive,” S. W. Hutton, Texas Bible School leader. 

“Alive,” Rev. Frank G. Tyrrell, Pasadena, Cal. 

“Up-to-the-minute,” Rev. E. F. Daugherty, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“Fresh, reverential, vigorous,’ Rev. Graham Frank, Dallas, Tex. 

“Delightfully inspirational,” J. H. Fillmore, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Ideal,” Rev. J. M. Philputt, Charlottesville, Va. 

“Will prove a winner,” Myron C. Settle, Bible school expert, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Has punch and pep,” Rev. Allen T. Shaw, Pekin, III. 

“Will win in men’s classes,” Rev. W. H. McLain, formerly Ohio Bible School 
Superintendent. 

“Illuminating and vital,” Rev. Madison A. Hart, Columbia, Mo. 

“A big advance step,” Rev. H. W. Hunter, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Inspires with its faith,” Rev. 1. S. Chenoweth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Admirable,” President A. McLean, of the Foreign Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Excellent,” National Bible School Secretary Robert M. Hopkins, Cincinnati. 

“Ideal,” Rev. A. B. Philputt, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Fine,” David H. Owen, Kansas State Bible School Superintendent. 


The number of orders coming in for the new Quarterly indicates that it will prove 
one of the biggest winners in the Sunday school field. Send in your order today. 
If you have not received free sample, send for one at once. 
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EDITORIAL 


Rending the Seamless Garments of 
Christ 


HE spirit of combat, of quarrels and division, is the 
t root of Adamic sin in us all. In the most culti- 

vated man or woman is the beast that we would 
leave behind, but who still at times usurps the place of 
reason. The task of religion is to fight this evil beast to 
a victory. In social terms, we are trying to build up 
what Professor Keller calls a “Peace-group” which shall 
not be coincident with some small faction in a corner 
of the world but which shall be as wide as humanity. 

Religious unity is but a section of the problem of 
world peace, since not all men are religious—speaking in- 
stitutionally. If those men who are the most sensitive 
in conscience, and the most aware of the conditions of 
peaceful co-operation, do not succeed in achieving unity, 
then the world itself can hardly be expected to become 
a “peace-group.” 

Religion stands or falls today before God by its 
ability to realize the will of God for this time. When 
organized religious groups today breathe forth the evil 
spirit of suspicion, of division and hate, God must write 
his condemnation across their walls. 

In Ft. Recovery, Ohio, in a town of less than two 
thousand people, are three little buildings with this sign 
upon them, “The Church of Christ.” The first of these 
came with the preaching of the gospel. But certain 
brethren felt that the full gospel had not been preached 
until the organ was cast out and the second building 
was erected without an organ. Now even the church 
without an organ has again divided and a third church, 


still more orthodox, and more narrow, has occupied 
the field. The ungodly point to the three buildings as 
the standing joke of the town. But what has hap- 
pened to this town has happened in some measure in 
others, and the spirit of this legalism is openly preached 
among us. While the world prays for peace and brother- 
hood, some in the name of “purity of doctrine” spread 
among us a doctrine of suspicion and hate. 

The church has been cursed with a rationalism 
worse than any “German rationalism.” It is the rational- 
ism which exalts doctrine above brotherhood and ordi- 
nances above human life. 


E hear of many communities where the summer 


Conservation of Pulpit Energy 
union service is being carried over into the 


Y \ autumn and winter. The reason 


found in the principle of cooperation. We are warned 
that fuel will be short this winter. Not all the buildings 
need be heated in communities where part of the popu- 
lation is off at war. 


for this is 


Then ministers have become very 
scarce—that is, the educated ones that people want to 
hear—for many of them also are now in service at the 
tront. It is the conservation of pulpit energy that 
ought to be considered most, for in many communities 
this year there is an impending famine of the word 
of God. 

The ministers who are not free from their usual 
Sunday evening tasks should now be engaged in the 
work of caring for congregations which have not been 
able to secure ministers. Congregations in the country 
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or in small towns can thus be kept alive until the war 
is over, even though they have no morning service. 

Then every minister should today be getting up 
some great sermons. Into these should go his pro- 
foundest thinking on religion and in them should be the 
passion and conviction of inner principle. These min- 
isters, with these master efforts, should be used out- 
side their home city for union services where large audi- 
ences of people gather together. 


What Military Training Has Revealed 


HERE has never been a social survey so thorough- 
| going as that which is now being carried on in the 

military camps by the United States government. 
We are learning the strength and the weakness of Amer- 
ica, and as soon as the war is over we must start an- 
other war within our own borders against sin and ig- 
norance. 

A librarian, recently returned from a camp in Ar- 
hansas, states that the book most in demand in that camp 
was a first reader, owing to the large number of illit- 
crates. There were men there from Louisiana who spoke 
No written language but had a kind of patois of French 
wend Spanish, found nowhere except in rural districts of 
that state. Americans of the fourth generation could 
not speak our language and did not know what the 
flag was when it was shown to them. 

In that camp, and in most camps, nowadays, there 
is provided a stockade with a high fence where hundreds 
of men with venereal diseases are confined for treat- 
ment, some to be put into the army later cured, others 
to be sent home as useless citizens and a menace to all 
«around them. The moral conditions of America are thus 
being reduced to statistics which after the war may be 
given to the public. Thus war is affording an opportu- 
nity of correcting some of the evils of our peace times. 

Both church and school will come into new esteem 
by reason of the facts being revealed. There are men 
who spend a whole afternoon learning to “about face” 
without falling down. They are mere animals from the 
remoter sections of the country. These must have 
schools and no false plea of democracy should prevent 
the federal government from interfering where states 
are so backward as to permit racial degeneracy and ig- 
norance 

But we are getting also a new sense of the awful- 
ness of sin. Our comfortable tolerance of nearly every 
kind of wrong-doing must give way to a new clarity of 
conscience and fresh denunciation of the evil within our 
borders. America must repent of her sins before God 
can use her in the largest way for the promotion of the 
best things in the progress of the race. 


“Carry on” 
T HE title of a new journal is “Carry On.” It tells 


the story of the work of rehabilitating and re-edu- 
cating crippled soldiers who are already finding 

their way back from the front. 
At the close of every other great war, there has been 
a crop of dependents. Once they begged by the public 
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highways, but soldiers’ homes corrected that. Now the 
new idea is to save these men for the larger work of the 
community. 

The Red Cross Institute in New York is already 
teaching several trades to men who have a part of their 
anatomy missing. Some are operating typesetting ma- 
chines, and some are working at lathes. Men with legs 
missing are being taught to become competent office 
assistants. Connected with this educational work is 
a bureau for finding employment for these men. They 
are not sent out until they are able to compete in the 
labor market with their more fortunate brothers and 
sisters. 

Of all the conservation ideas that are now current, 
this is really one of the biggest. It suggests that the vic- 
tims of the battles of peace should be given the same 
opportunity of re-education. For this we shall need 
the organization of a new department of government 
service, but the saving to the nations would justify the 
expense many times. 

Meanwhile the minister may safely carry to the 
families of the victims of terrible accidents a new kind 
of consolation. Just as some men in the past by their 
unaided efforts have gained the victory over handicaps, 
the cripple of the army is to be given the best scientific 
guidance in finding his place anew in the world. 

At a telegraph dispatcher’s desk down in Illinois 
there has been sitting for years an operator who was 
blind and had one arm missing. It is said that few men 
on the line are so expert as he. In Minnesota there is a 
man who became speaker of the House, though blind and 
a cripple. Physical defectives must be given the gospel 
of hope and not the chill of despair, for in the days to 
come we shall need all our men in creative industry and 
as a force in rebuilding a ruined world. 


A Policy of Desperation 


annual disturbance at the season just preceding 

the General Convention, few among us have 
taken seriously the threatenings and slaughter being 
breathed out in recent months by the “Christian Stand- 
ard” of Cincinnati. Similar tactics have been adopted 
at this season of the year for the past dozen years—the 
air was filled with threats of division and the delegates 
gathered at their annual convention with apprehension 
in their hearts lest this great communion of ours was 
to be divided. 

Keen observers, and especially those who have 
fairly good memories, have ceased to be alarmed, 
though they share the inexpressible chagrin and humili- 
ation which all sensitive souls among us feel because 
a force so sinister and coarse should be given any tol- 
erance and credibility at all. But those who recall the 
threats that filled the air as the hosts approached Nor- 
folk, Omaha, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Topeka, Louis- 
ville, Toronto, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Des Moines and 
even Kansas City, and who also recall with what won- 
derful unity and unanimity the work of the conventions 
meeting in these several cities was carried out, have be- 
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come somewhat sophisticated, not to say callous, with 
respect to the threats that are being made this year. 

We hesitate to bother our readers with any consid- 
eration at all of the current agitation, but The Christian 
Century is a newspaper dealing with facts and realities, 
so we present herewith a letter signed by Russell Errett, 
owner of the “Christian Standard,” and George P. Rut- 
ledge, editor of the same paper, and sent, as its contents 
disclose, to about 500 persons presumed to be friendly 
to the proposals contained in it. This letter represents 
the 1918 variation on the same dark theme with which 
the “Christian Standard” has occupied itself each sea- 
son for more than a decade. The letter follows: 


Cincinnati, O., August 20, 1918.—Dear BrotHer: That there 
is in the brotherhood of Disciples of Christ a well intrenched 
propaganda to Germanize the teaching in our colleges and to 
force upon our congregations the open membership plan, no 
one who has kept up with events can doubt. Moreover, our 
work in colleges, churches and missionary societies is being 
retarded by the direct influence of this propaganda, and the 
future is anything but bright. The growth of our churches is 
arrested, and our Bible-School work hindered. Thousands of 
our brethren in every part of the country are dissatisfied with 
the present situation, but they know not how to proceed 
against the long-laid plans of the propagandists. 

The International Convention of Disciples of Christ is in 
the hands of men who incline it to propagandist schemes, and 
this convention is, therefore, a menace rather than a hope to 
our brotherhood work. 

The society officials, who do not resist, but by their acts 
encourage, the propagandists, have decided to merge all ow 
missionary and benevolent interests in one organization 
which will be largely in the hands of the Men and Millions 
Movement, and this decision upon the part of the officials is 
staged to be ratified by the Convention in St. Louis, October 
10-13. 

Advantage is undoubtedly taken of a war situation. Ow- 
ing to a strategic change from a convention hall in Fort 
Worth to the Union Avenue Church in St. Louis, and the 
high cost of travel which will reduce the attendance to prac- 
tically officials of societies and delegates from St. Louis, the 
convention will be plastic in the hands of propagandists who 
wish their kind elected to offices and the society officials who 
wish the merger ratified. 

If the Convention remains in the control of the propa- 
gandists another year, it will be not only useless to our 
brotherhood interests, but a tool with which these interests 
will be further assaulted. And if the merger is ratified, an 
ecclesiasticism will have obtained which will strangle for years 
the present co-operative work of the Disciples of Christ. 

A sufficient number of brethren who prize the message 
and mission of the Restoration movement should go to St. 
Louis, even if the trip entails great sacrifice, to save these 
important interests from such disaster. We aim to rally five 
hundred true men. Will you go? And will you put forth an 
effort to induce twenty or more brethren in your section to 
go? We shall appreciate an early reply to these questions— 
the time is short and the situation serious. Use enclosed cir- 
cular in reply. 

Please send the names of those who will agree to go from 
your section to St. Louis, and who may be depended upon to 
fight the battle to a finish, to P. H. Welshimer, Canton, O. 
Also suggest the names of others who might go if solicited. 

Our program at St. Louis will have on it no place for 
“compromise” or “diplomacy.” Every man entering into this 
compact with us will be expected to protest by his vote, and 
his voice if necessary, the injustice being perpetrated upon 
our brotherhood. 

We shall plan to meet in St. Louis at a common rendez- 
vous the day before the convention begins to plan the cam- 
paign, and should the cause for which we stand be defeated 
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on the convention floor, we shall call a meeting and confer 
respecting a future policy. 


The time has come for every true Disciple of Christ in 
America to line up! 


Yours to save a righteous cause, 


Russec. Errett. 
Georce P. RuTLepce. 


We have received several nervous inquiries from 
our readers recently regarding the above communica- 
tion and asking us to make it an occasion for urging an 
extraordinary attendance on the part of the representa- 
tive leadership of the brotherhood at the St. Louis con- 
vention. While we hold that everyone who can go to 
St. Louis should by all means go, we have no fear that 
the ark of the Lord is in any more serious danger this 
year than in previous years. 

The proposal contained in the above letter discloses 
only a slight advance in the policy of desperation which 
has characterized the “Ch. istian Standard’s” course for 
a long time. It will end in the same futility that has 
marked all previous stages of this unfraternal and un- 
Christian policy. 





To believe in God as Jesus believed in him; to follow 
Jesus as he bade his disciples do; to use the Bible as a 
vivid and precious record of the greatest religious ex- 
perience of the ages, and the disclosures of the life of 
Christ ; to work in the church as the best of the means by 
which men have been associated for the attainment of 
the life of love and sacrifice ; to practice the life of prayer, 
of trust and of holiness in companionship with Jesus; to 
rejoice in the privilege of sacrificial effort in behalf of the 
world which Jesus loved and helped to save; and in this 
spirit to begin here and now to live eternally—these are 
elements worthy to be called fundaments of the Christian 
faith. 

Hersert L. WILLETT. 





Righteous Wrath 


By Henry van Dyke 


HERE are many kinds of hate, as many kinds of 
fire ; 
And some are fierce 
desire ; 
And some are mean and craven, revengeful, selfish, low, 
They hurt the man that holds them more than they hurt 
his foe. 


and fatal with murderous 


And yet there is a hatred that purifies the heart, 

The anger of the better against the baser part, 

Against the false and wicked, against the tyrant’s sword, 
Against the enemies of Love, and all that hate the Lord. 


O cleansing indignation, O flame of righteous wrath, 
Give me a soul to see thee and follow in thy path! 

Save me from selfish virtue, arm me for fearless fight, 
And give me strength to carry on, a soldier of the Right! 












Spiritual Slackers 


By John Haynes Holmes 


OME weeks ago I attended a certain social service 

meeting in the home of one of the wealthiest men 

of New York City, on upper Fifth avenue. The 
great hall, or assembly room, in which we met was 
filled with women, most of whom were busily engaged 
in knitting or crocheting. The first speaker, one of the 
most conspicuous social service reformers of our day, 
took occasion in his address to refer to the busy fingers 
which were weaving garments for the soldier boys, the 
elgian children or the French women who are in need 
across the seas. “Nothing could be finer,” he said, in 
effect, “than the way in which the women of this coun- 
try are answering by their personal labor the call of 
the world for clothing. Nothing could be finer than 
the efforts that we are all of us making .to conserve 
food upon our tables, that others may have more to eat 
through our having less. But I must confess to you, 
in all kindness,” he continued, “that I wonder now and 
then why we had to wait for the coning of the Great 
War before we entered upon service of this kind. Long 
before there were Belgian children needing our aid there 
were children here in New York, on our very threshold, 
sweat-shop laborers by the thousands, who called to our 
heedless ears for sympathy and help. Long before there 
were soldiers freezing in the trenches of Northern France 
there were the poor and the homeless freezing in the 
streets of our American cities. Always there have been 
the millions who are starving, but only now, when these 
millions are the victims of war, are we thoroughly aroused. 
This thing,” he said, pointing to the knitting needles, 
“ye ought to do, and God bless you for it. But these 
other things ye ought also to have done!” 


HUMAN SERVICE ALWAYS NEEDED 


Here is a very simple illustration of what I mean 
by my suggestion that through most of our lives, you 
and I have to all too great an extent been spiritual 
slackers in our relations with our fellows. This war 
did not create the need of human service; it simply 
dramatized it, extended it, deepened it. It did not even 
create what are described as the aims of the war—those 
great ideals of associated life for the sake of which mil- 
lions of men have been made to die, and other millions 
are now being prepared to “carry on.” These aims have 
always been with us; they have always called for heroes 
to make them true; and it is perhaps because these heroes 
have appeared only by the dozens and scores in time 
of peace that they must now be made to appear by the 
thousands and the millions in time of war. 

What we are doing on so vast and so terrible a 
scale, in other words, we should have been doing all 
the time in less momentous and tragic ways of human 
effort. We should have had imagination enough to 
realize, even without the dramatization of the Great War, 
that the best ideals of life were beset with enemies, and 
therefore insecure; and we should have had consecration 
enough to give ourselves “without stint or limit” to what- 





ever good cause at any moment was most in need of 
help. As it was, in all these piping times of peace, we 
were most of us well content to let the world go wagging 
on its way, so long as we were left alone to make our 
money or find our pleasure, and thus were nothing better 
than spiritual slackers in the unending battle for the 
Kingdom. Let me point out more particularly what | 
mean. 


DEMOCRACY IN PERIL BEFORE THE WAR 


One of the aims for which we are told this war is 
being fought is “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
With this high purpose of our people I am entirely in 
sympathy. I believe that democracy was never in such 
dire peril as she is at this present moment, and I hope 
for nothing more ardently at the close of this war than 
a reinforcement of the democratic principle throughout 
the length and breadth of the civilized world. Anybody 
who does not hear the call of democracy today, and 
answer it in some high spiritual way, is a_ spiritual 
slacker of the lowest order. But this is not the first 
time in our lives that democracy has been imperiled. The 
battle for her safety did not begin in the early days of 
August, 1914. I recall, for example, that more than a 
quarter of a century ago the late Dr. Washington Gladden 
of Columbus, Ohio, published a famous book, in which 
he reiterated the saying of Abraham Lincoln that “no 
nation can endure half slave and half free,” and then 
pointed out that our national household was divided 
against itself by a system of political democracy on the 
one hand, confronted by a system of industrial autocracy 
on the other, and that unless this spiritual dualism was 
ended, American ideals of democracy must sooner or 
later disappear. 

I recall that it was only some six years ago that 
Theodore Roosevelt, then the leader of the Progressive 
Party, conducted a notable campaign for the presidency 
of the United States on a platform denouncing “the 
invisible government” of big business, as he called it, which 
was superseding the visible government at Washington, 
and calling upon all good Americans to assist him in 
rescuing our democracy from the hands of those who 
would selfishly destroy it. During all of these years the 
struggle for the perpetuation of real democracy in this 
country has been constant. The presence in American 
life of certain autocratic and corruptive influences has 
been perfectly well known. Every great leader of our 
time, from Progressive Republican on the one hand to 
radical Socialist on the other, has seen the danger and 
has striven to arouse the people to battle against the 
powers that would enslave them. But not until autocracy 
became personified in the form of a German Kaiser were 
we able to recognize it; and not until our liberties were 
threatened from without as well as from within were 
we persuaded to spend ourselves in their defense. 

In our guardianship of our infinitely precious heritage 
of democracy we American people have been slackers 
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during the last fifty or more years. We have been per- 
fectly willing to let invisible government supersede vis- 
ible, the life of the many be exploited by the few, indus- 
trial monarchs set up their thrones and prosecute their 
imperial conquests, if only we would be let alone, and 
excused from making sacrifices for other men. In spite 
of my unchanging non-resistant attitude toward war, and 
my regret therefore that the battle for liberty today should 
be fought with such weapons and on such a field of blood, 
I should be the last man in the world, I trust, to depre- 
ciate what America is striving to do today for the cause 
of democracy. I only suggest that as Americans we 
should always have been breathing the exalted atmos- 
phere of loyalty to this good cause, and have long since 
rallied as determinedly against the enemies of human 
liberty at home as we are now doing against the greater 
enemies abroad. 

A second aim of this war, we have been told, is to 
establish in Europe and America, indeed throughout all 
the world, what President Wilson has called “a durable 
peace.” Americans are striving by force of arms so to 
end this war that it shall be known in history as the 
war that ended war. Now, whatever may be our opif- 
ions as to the way in which peace can be established 
among men, we are all of us agreed in rejoicing that 
this, and no lower aim of conquest or martial glory, is 
our avowed purpose in this struggle. But why, may I 
ask, if this crusade is right today, did we not under- 
take it before, and in those days when happier methods 
of conquest were at our disposal? This is not the first 
time in our lives that peace has been discussed, and men 
and nations exhorted to achieve such reforms in inter- 
national relationships as would guarantee the preserva- 
tion of law and order. 


PRE-WAR INDIFFERENCE TO PEACE PLEAS 


For nineteen hundred years a great religion has laid 
down the principle that love is the way of life, and has 
urged men to forfeit their individual prides and ambi- 
tions to the cause of love. For a hundred years or more 
great leaders of ethics and politics have pointed out that 
war is incompatible with civilization, and must be done 
away with. For twenty-five years statesmen and scholars 
of all countries have declared that the nations must be 
federated in some kind of international state, and their 
joint interests consigned to the keeping of a Hague Con- 
vention. And constantly the great movement of Inter- 
national Socialism has labored for peace through the 
recognition of the common interests of the common people. 
But who of us were interested in these undertakings? 
How many of us were willing to give our lives to such 
a cause? What nation ever consented to spend in a 
single year for peace what is now being spent in a single 
month for war? 

Why, I remember distinctly, to cite an illuminating 
psychological instance, that in the years before the war 
I used to make it my business, on the second Sunday 
of each December, to preach what I called “a peace ser- 
mon,” and that it was a kind of joke in my household 
that this was a sacrifice to the cause, inasmuch as the 
sermon always brought me one of the smallest congrega- 
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tions of the year. We simply were not interested in 
this which is now the one supreme problem of our time. 
If statesmen or political parties brought it to our atten- 
tion, we called them bores. If a President, like Grover 
Cleveland, urged the country to sacrifice some of its 
national prerogatives for the sake of an arbitration agree- 
ment with England, we straightway repudiated the 
treaty. 
LIVING IN A FOOL’S PARADISE 


Only once in the history of this peace-loving coun- 
try has a serious and organized endeavor been made to 
think through the problem of international peace, and 
present a program for its realization. I refer, of course, 
to the League to Enforce Peace, and it is an illuminating 
commentary on all that I am saying that this league was 
started after, and not before, the outbreak of the Great 
War! The fact of the matter is we have been slackers 
in this problem of peace. Living in a fool’s paradise, 
we have asked only to be let alone. And now, behold, 
we are paying the price of our neglect of spiritual reality. 

Again, may I point out that there is a final and, 
perhaps, all-inclusive aim of this war against Germany, 
as it is interpreted to us by our leaders? I refer to the 
statement of President Wilson that we are fighting to 
make this a decent world in which to live! Nothing 
could be better than this as an object of war, if we 
must have war. The obligation to make this a decent 
world is surely laid upon us as much in time of war 
as in time of peace. But why not also, may I ask, as 
much in time of peace as in time of war? 

It was a sad age before the war—sad not because 
of enemies to be fought and battles to be won, but sad 
because of the popular inertia and indifference which 
hung like a dead weight on the shoulders of every re- 
former. In every undertaking for social betterment the 
chief task was to get people awake; and then, when 
they were awake, to stir them to some measure of sac- 
rifice for the cause. How heavy was this burden, only 
those who have borne it can know. Again and again, 
as I have looked upon the pathetic face of Miss Jane 
Addams, I have thought to see there not merely her 
agony at the woes of the poor, but her weariness as 
well at the ignorance or indifference of those who ought 
to care as much as she. Exhausted not in giving, but 
exhausted in getting in order to give! 


A NEW DAY HAS DAWNED 


Think of how men are awake today, and of how 
gladly they are offering sacrifices to make this world 
a decent habitation for humankind! I would draw no 
comparison between the crisis of this moment and that 
of yesterday—it would be absurd! And yet, in its own 
and very terrible way for millions of men, the world 
yesterday was in dire need; and for others, if not for 
ourselves, there were places only less hideous than Bel- 
gium and Armenia. 

It is considerations such as these that persuade me 
to the conviction that, whatever the measure of our 
devotion at the present moment, we have all of us, to 
some extent or other, been spiritual slackers in the past. 
We have followed the all too easy road of our own per- 
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sonal and selfish pursuits. We have listened with all too 
heedless ears to the call of humanity for enlightenment 
and liberation. Democracy, peace, a decent world, have 
all clamored for our service, but only at this moment of 
supreme peril have we given the supreme answer of our 
souls. The very lives that we are living in these days 
of tumult and confusion are the perfect and unanswer- 
able indictment of the lives that we were living before 
the war. Today we are feeling, both militarist and pacifist 
alike, the thrill of great loyalty to some great cause. 
Every instant we are touching deeps of joy and sorrow, 
of despair and exultation, which we never knew before 
were in existence. In spite of dire experience and the 
uncertainty of what the future holds in store, we feel our- 
selves possessed by a great peace of mind and heart— 
that peace which can come only from what Professor 
Royce calls “loyalty to loyalty.” 

We live as though we were transfigured beings. 
There is a change of wonder and great beauty all about. 
But it is a change not in the world, but in ourselves! The 
opportunity for glorious living, for heroic endeavor and 
heroic sacrifice has always been with us. But it is only 
now, when that opportunity has been magnified and 
darkened by the grim terror of war, that we have risen 
to its challenge. Yesterday, for all our virtue, we were 
slackers. Today we are what we should always have 
been—whole-hearted servants of what is to us the highest 
good. Who knows but what, if we had thus lived from 
the beginning, this war might have been avoided! So, 
at least, thinks a great writer of our time, Bertrand 
Russell. “We have sinned,” he says, looking back upon 
these “slacker” years. ‘We have sent (our) young men 
to the battlefield for our failure to live gener- 
ously out of the warmth of the heart and out of the living 
vision of the spirit.” 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


All this should teach us great humility, and also great 
expectation. Some day the war is going to end. Some 
day the trials and sacrifices of this bitter hour will be 
no more. Then what are we going to do? Put away 
our knitting needles? Close our work-shops? Sink back 
into the old self-centered grooves of the old self-centered 
life? If so we have sacrificed in vain, laid down our 
lives to no permanent good. For the soul’s ideals are 
never achieved, but only in process of achievement. One 
task, completed, however great in itself, is only a prep- 
aration for the work still remaining to be done. Democ- 
racy may be made never so secure, peace never so “dur- 
able,” the world never so decent to live in! 

But it will be only for the moment if we straight- 
way forget and return to our ancient “slacker” ways. 
This war, after all, can only do one thing that may be 
permanently good, and that is by the sheer terror of its 
menace, violence of its destruction and pain of its sac- 
rifice, lift us to a higher plane of living and thinking 
and dreaming and serving, so that henceforth and for- 
evermore we shall be ready to “sanctify (ourselves) for 
others’ sakes.” 

Fifty-three years ago Abraham Lincoln was assassi- 
nated in Washington. Do you remember how he spoke 
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at Gettysburg to those who survived that struggle? What- 
ever our views of war, must we not take his words for 
ours today, as we think of what is behind and what ahead: 
“It is for us to be dedicated to the task remaining before 
us—that from these dead we take increased devotion to 
the cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 





Kipling on the War 


ROM time to time the representatives of the Allies 
Pine together and lay down what the war-aims of 

the Allies are. From time to time our statesmen 
repeat them. They all agree that we are fighting for 
freedom and liberty, for the right of small states to 
exist, and for nations to decide for themselves how they 
are to be governed. All this we understand and per- 
fectly believe. That is the large view of the situation. 

What is the personal aspect of the case for you and 
me? We are fighting for our lives, the lives of every 
man, woman and child here and everywhere else. We 
are fighting that we may not be herded into actual 
slavery such as the Germans have established by force 
of their arms in large parts of Europe. We are fighting 
against eighteen hours a day forced labor under the 
lash or at the point of the bayonet, with a dog’s death 
and a dog’s burial at the end of it. We are fighting that 
men, women and children may not be tortured, burned 
and mutilated in the public streets, as has happened 
in Belgium and in other countries. And we will go on 
fighting till the people who have done these things are in 
no position to continue to repeat their offense. 


WHAT DEFEAT WOULD BRING 


If for any reason whatever we fall short of victory 
—and there is no half way house between victory and 
defeat—what happens to us? This. Every relation, 
every understanding, every decency upon which civili- 
zation has been so anxiously built will go—will be 
washed out, because it will have proved unable to en- 
dure. The whole idea of democracy—which at bottom 
is what the Hun fights against—will be dismissed from 
men’s minds, because it will have been shown incapable 
of maintaining itself against the Hun. It will die; and 
it will die discredited, together with every belief and 
practice that is based on it. The Hun ideal, the Hun’s 
root-notions of life—will take its place throughout the 
world. Under that dispensation men will become once 
more the natural prey, body and goods, of his better- 
armed neighbor. Woman will be the mere instrument 
for continuing the breed, the vessel of man’s lust and 
man’s cruelty, and labor will become a thing to be 
knocked on the head if it dares to give trouble, and 
worked to death if it does not. 

And from this order of life there will be no appeal 
no possibility of any escape. This is what the Hun 
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means when he says he intends to impose German “Kul- 
tur”"—which is the German religion—upon the world. 
This is precisely what the world has banded itself to- 
gether to resist. It will take every ounce in us; it will 
try us out to the naked soul. Our trial will not be made 
less by the earnest advice and suggestions that we 
should accept a sort of compromise, which means defeat, 
put forward by Hun agents and confederates among us. 
They are busy in that direction already. But be sure 
of this: Nothing—nothing we may have to endure now 
will weigh one featherweight compared with what we 
shall most certainly have to suffer if for any cause we 
fail of victory. 

The more we have suffered in this war, the more 
clearly do we see this necessity. Our hearts, our rea- 
son, every instinct in us that lifts us above the mere 
brute, shows us that the war must go on. Otherwise 
earth becomes a hell without hope. The men, the ships, 
the munitions must go forward to war, and behind them 
must come the money, without which nothing can move. 
Our security for our loan is not only the whole of the Brit- 
ish Empire, but also the whole of civilization, which has 
pooled its resources in men, money, and material to 
carry on this war to victory. Nothing else under Hea- 
ven matters today except that war shall go on to that 
end. 





Unity and the Convention 
By Geo. A. Campbell 


Pastor at Union Avenue Church, St. Louis, Where the 
Convention Will Be Held 
HE most urgent need among us is that of unity. 
T We have been especially called to plead the cause 
of Christion union. If we bear our testimony con- 
incingly we must ourselves be possessed with the spirit 
of unity. 

In this terrible day of war Christians should draw 
closer together ; and those of all communities are doing 
so Surely it is the duty of those of the same close fel- 
lowship and especially of those pleading for Christian 
unity to dwell together in harmony. 

Every Disciple ought to feel obligated to contribute 
his word, his influence, his entire strength for that good 
feeling, fairmindedness and brotherly consideration that 
are necessary to get on together and to do the task com- 
mitted to us. 

The International Convention is about to be held. 
It should send forth a united challenge to all Christen- 
dom. It should speak through unity for union. It 
should hearten every man in his Christian life. In this 
world of disharmony it should voice a message of har- 
mony. 

NO TIME FOR PARTISANSHIP 


The convention is held in an epochal time and 
should itself be epochal. This is no time for partisan- 
ship, no time for bickerings, no time for small talk, 
rather it is a day for vision, for church statesmanship, 
for men and women who see and feel the whole, for big, 
gtipping things. 
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In order to have unity we must have the spirit of 
democracy. The convention should give opportunity 
for full and free expression. The convention belongs to 
every member of the church. The brotherhood ex- 
presses itself at the convention. That is the place for 
the consideration of all important questions of our com- 
mon life. Hereafter no important matter pertaining to 
our co-operative work ought to be decided by any group 
or society outside the convention. Any person or so- 
ciety should have the right and privilege of recommend- 
ing, but only the convention, all of us in deliberative 
session, has the right to reach a decision. And when 
the decision is reached all ought to have the grace and 
wisdom to accept it as the will of the majority. 

The Executive Committee, all of the Societies, 
the Men and Millions Movement and all other agencies 
are but servants of the convention. All these ought to 
consult the convention and rely upon its judgment. 

Those who have leadership in our various organiz- 
ations will help to maintain the spirit of unity if they do 
met countenance secrecy or aloofness. Christianity is 
of the open. It is democratic to the core. Secrecy may 
do very well for fraternity organizations, but the glory 
of the church is that there are no closed sessions. Aris- 
tocracy and secrecy have no place in religious gather- 
ings. We all want to know and to be taken into account 
with regard to all the common enterprises of the Broth- 
erhood. 


. 


MUST BE NO SUSPICION 


Again we should allay suspicion. We should have 
confidence in our brethren. Most everyone is working 
for what seems to them the good of the cause. If we 
differ from their policy let us say so at the convention, 
firmly if need be, but brotherly. 

We should not use terms of reproach which only 
tend to inflame those opposed to us. For instance the 
use of the terms of opprobrium growing out of the world 
war will not work for harmony or for the cause of 
righteousness. No American will be unstirred when ac- 
cused of furthering German propaganda. The term im- 
plies far too much to be in any way soothing. It sug- 
gests the spy, the traitor, the atrocity worker. 

Such terms should have no place in our discussions. 
They accuse the motives of our brethren. We will make 
progress by accepting the honesty of those who may 
differ from us. And is not that the Christian way? 

Let us not be too nervous. None of us are too sure 
of the way God is leading in these stressful days. Let 
us keep open minds and possess our souls in patience. 
Time is on God’s side. Truth will not be overthrown. 
Arrogancy, group denomination or a rule or ruin policy 
are undemocratic. The Allies are fighting that the 
spirit of Germany may not wickedly dominate the earth. 
All peoples will have a right to be heard after this war. 

So it should be in the church. No party or group 
or person should seek to dominate the convention. All 
of us are going up to St. Louis to talk things over, and 
to plan and pray together and through Christian coun- 
sel to reach decisions. 











Effect of War on Religion in College 


By Charles Franklin Thwing 


President of Western Reserve University 


closing of an hour of a talk with a father whose son 

and only child, once a student, died as a soldier. 
While we talked with each other, we each heard the 
bugle sound calling men now in college to their daily 
drill on the campus. I begin the writing, therefore, in a 
spirit of religion, of patriotism, and of personal sorrow 
for those whose only sons rest in soldiers’ graves. 


| BEGIN the writing of this paper not far from the 


GREATER SIMPLICITY IN RELIGION COMING 


The first effect which I name as a result of the war, 
on religion in college, relates to the increase of the sim- 
plicity and the reality of religion. Religion has—and by 
religion I mean the Christian faith—for its central truth 
and fact, a belief in God. The idea of God is the chief 
constructive truth in the intellectual interpretation of 
faith. The idea of God is the chief idea found in the 
Hebrew system, whether it is expressed in the Ten 
Commandments or in the requirements of Micah’s sen- 
tentious imperative of doing justice, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly. It is also the constructive motive in 
the Beatitudes of Christ, and the first and controlling 
forces in his commandment of loving God supremely. 
The Christian faith is a simple faith in its elements, as 
it is a real faith in its power over human character. 
The war has abolished the accidents and incidents of 
the thinking of the college student about the divine and 
the eternal, and has brought him face to face with the 
central constructive substantial facts. Face to face 
with tNe special exposure to death, he thinks of the 
eternil. Alone, separated from ordinary associates and 
associations, he is touched by the presence of the great 
Companion. 

How unlike such a conception of religion is that 
which is found in certain of the older systems of theol- 
ogy which are designed to interpret religion! I turn, 
for instance, to Dwight’s Theology, bound up in five 
volumes, and I at once read of the doctrines regarding 
God—the existence of God, the unity of God, the attri- 
butes of God, the decrees of God, the sovereignty of 
God, the works of God as seen in his creation and in his 
providence, and the providence as seen in the depravity 
of man, its universality, its degree, its prevention ; and 
all this set forth in some thirty-four sermons, and the 
-hirty-four sermons being less than one-quarter of the 
yne hundred and seventy-three sermons which represent 
the whole system. These sermons were first preached 
to college students. The war has done away with such 
slaborate expositions and interpretations of religion. 


BEWILDERMENT, YET ASSURANCE 


This emphasis upon simplicity seems to have a cer- 
tain application to what may be called a belief in the 
eternal and beneficent purpose of God in human affairs. 


The undergraduate mind, like every other mind, is now 
bewildered. What does it behold? In a universe of 
orderliness, of law, it sees disorder and lawlessness. In 
a universe designed apparently for love and for benefi- 
cence, it beholds hatred and evil working. In a universe 
planned for material growth and development, it be- 
holds premature loss and destruction. In a universe 
ordered to create happiness and satisfaction, it finds 
misery, pain, suffering, woe. In a universe in which 
righteous omnipotence is supposed to rule, it sees abom- 
inable evil rampant, and often triumphant. In such a 
State the mind of the student is bewildered, as his heart 
is stirred, and his will partially atrophied. And yet, as 
he thinks and reflects on these contradictions, I believe 
he comes somewhat to perceive and to believe in the 
purpose of God, righteous and eternal, hidden in these 
things. If there be a God at all—and the student can- 
not give up this assurance—there must be something 
good to come out of this evil. He hears Tennyson’s 
“Two Voices,” and Whittier’s “My Soul and I,” and he 
must believe that, if the universe be not devilish in 
origin and demoniac in agency and hellish in destiny, 
beneath these present evils there must be the soul of 
righteousness and of goodness. 

In his reflection, also, the student is brought to a 
mightier sense of reverence, both as a cause and a result. 
Such an effect, as a consequence of the war, is normal. 
Such an effect, moreover, is one greatly to be desired in 
American society and life. For reverence is a virtue 
which we Americans lack. The lack has many causes. 
One is found in our historical freshness and newness. 
One cause is also found in our constant mood of hurry. 
Cecil Rhodes said, dying, “There is so much to do and 
the time is so short.” We Americans feel that we must 
construct and reconstruct our world in a single genera- 
tion. 


REVERENCE DEVELOPED BY WAR 


In our sense of hurry, we are liable to lack the 
sense of relationship. We are prone to see one thing, 
and one thing only. We live in the present and think 
not of either yesterday or of tomorrow. Our sphere is 
a hemisphere, and we forget the spherical part. But 
the college student, in these times, knows that there is 
another hemi to the hemisphere, and the two halves are 
necessary to make the whole. We are getting a sense of 
relationship, even though the sky be fiery and the 
ground crimson between which they move. We are 
getting a sense of forces and of forcefulness, of im- 
mensities, of proportions, that abolish the petty, the 
mean, the trivial, the transient. All that the world is 
now doing and being and suffering and planning tends 
to develop reverence in the soul of youth. 

The war is, moreover, emphasizing a truth of re- 
ligion to the intent that things are rather valueless and 
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that only life is precious. In my war collection is a little 
book called “Letters and Diary of Alan Seeger.” Alan 
Seeger writes from France in July of the year 1915, say- 
ing: “Had I the choice I would be nowhere else in the 
world than where I am. Even had I the chance to be 
liberated, I would not take it. Do not be sorrowful 
then,” he writes to his mother. “It is the shirkers and 
slackers alone in this war who are to be lamented. The 
tears for those who take part in it and do not return 
should be sweetened by the sense that their death was 
the death which beyond all else they would have chosen 
for themselves, that they went to it smiling and without 
regret, feeling that whatever value their continued pres- 
ence in the world might be to humanity, it could not be 
greater than the example and the inspiration they were 
to it in so departing. We, to whom the idea of death 
is familiar, walking always among the little mounds and 
crosses of the men mort an Champ d’honneur, know 
what this means.” And just before the end came to him 
he wrote to a friend, saying: “I am glad to be going in 
the first wave. If you are in this thing at all, it is best 
to be in to the limit. And this is the supreme experi- 
ence.” And this was the supreme experience. 


The soldier rests. Now round him undismayed 
The cannon thunders, and at night he lies 

At peace beneath the eternal fussilade, 

That other generations might possess, 

From shame and menace free, in years to come, 
A richer heritage of happiness. 

He marched to that heroic martyrdom. 


Alan Seeger was a Harvard graduate, a man of 
long hair and dreamy mood and aspect, unlike the ordi- 
nary academic type. But the mood which he thus 
expresses in these great lines is the mood that is coming 
to possess the undergraduate soul. It is the mood that 
life, the eternal, the universal, is the only worth. 


HUMAN BROTHERHOOD BEING STRESSED 


In somewhat of a contrast with such a mood, an 
effect of the war on religion is manifest in the greater 
stress laid upon practical service and human brother- 
hood. Less attention is paid to the arbitrary divisions 
of academic classes. Lessened heed is given to the 
arbitrary rules and prescriptions and proscriptions of 
the campus or the yard. It is not so serious an offence 
for a freshman not to go bareheaded or to turn up his 
trousers or not to wear a green stripe over his khaki 
uniform. He even can be allowed to sit down in the 
presence of upper classmen. Even a freshman may 
be aman. The vision for doing something worth while 
has become clearer and the hope of making life count, 
and work weigh more, and the endeavor for the num- 
bering of the days unto wisdom has become more con- 
stant and regular. The atmosphere is seriousness. 
Humaneness is a more controlling principle. Brother- 
hood has become a joy, as well as a duty. Rights have 
become less insistent, prerogatives less imperious, and 
the thought of duty more controlling. 


What is to be done under these conditions? How 
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can the effect of the war on religion be made more 
beneficent? 

In answer, let me say, first: in the college religion 
and philosophy belong together. Philosophy is the sub- 
stance, or the substratum beneath religion. Philosophy 
presents the grounds of the truth of religion. Its allied 
psychology forms evidence of the need of religion in 
the human spirit. Its social applications prove the 
value of the beliefs and practice of religion. Philosophy 
should render the truths of religion more reasonable 
and make them more personal. It should quicken piety 
and never suffer the altar fires of devotion and of wor- 
ship to burn a flickering flame. Religion is to be reason- 
able. It is to meet the tests of reason. The college 
teacher accepts the belief that the human understanding 
is no less divine in its origin than the human heart, no 
less imperative in its conclusions than the human con- 
science, no less decisive in its judgments than the 
human will. It is recognized that the human reason 
does not and cannot fathom the ocean of infinite 
knowledge. But it is believed that so far as its plumb 
line does go down, it goes straight and goes toward the 
limit of the divine mystery. This reason is not en- 
tirely agnostic. It is sceptical in the sense of looking 
about. It examines, not with the purpose of constant 
doubtfulness, but with the purpose of assurance. The 
college student is not a disciple of Pyrrho, but rather 
of Him who said “Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” 


REASONABLENESS IN WCRSHIP 


Second, the college chapel service should take on 
an air of reality and of reasonableness and of personal 
sympathy, free from formalism and touched by variety. 
The service should not simply have more spirituality, 
but should also have more spirit. 

Third, the place given to the social sciences should 
be made higher. Give to politics a sense of humane- 
ness, to economics, something quite remote from its 
dismalness, and to sociology, an inspiration and inspira- 
tions. 

Fourth, let every teacher be a religious man. I, of 
course, do not mean in the sense of being a Calvinist 
or Armenian, a Trinitarian or a Unitarian, a Protestant 
or a Roman Catholic; but in a sense embodied in 
Christ’s three commandments and Beatitudes, and in- 
carnate in Christ himself. 

Fifth, there also should be recognized the steady- 
ing power of religion in a democratic movement, aca- 
demic or communal. Religion has an aim, the making 
of character divine, which as an aim is fixed. Religion 
has a content, the truth that God would rule man. 
Both the aim and the content give calm to the per- 
turbed human spirit. Such a content and such an aim, 
moving in space through time, touch the soul. 
Democracy is a new force in the world; fickle, yet 
determined, liable to be unreffective, intoxicated with 
its great, though brief, triumphs, haughty, not simply 
modern, but modernistic. The college, as standing for 
religion, should seek to bring the large constructive 
elements of religion to bear upon this unguided, vigor- 
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ous, conquering force called democracy. This force is 
most virile—it seems well nigh virulent—in the college. 
Herein religion finds at once its field, its force, and its 
fruitfulness. Public writing, public speaking, private 
teaching, personal influence, represent the tools. 


LEARNING TO FORGIVE 


Sixth, let there also be sought the doctrine of for- 
giveness. By forgiveness I do not mean forgetfulness. 
I do not mean wiping out the past. I do mean helping 
our foes to attain the best that they can attain, and 
being the best that they can be. I mean the abolition 
of intolerance. I mean what Sorley expressed, not long 
before he met his death, in some great lines addressed 
to Germany. 


You are blind like us. Your hurt no man designed, 
And no man claimed the conquest of your land. 

But gropers both through fields ef thought confined 
We stumble and we do not understand. 

You only saw your future bigly planned, 

And we, the tapering paths of our own mind, 

And in each other's dearest ways we stand, 

And hiss and hate. And the blind fight the blind. 


When it is peace, then we may view again 

With new-won eyes each other’s truer form 

And wonder. Grown more loving-kind and warm 
We'll grasp firm hands and laugh at the old pain, 
When it is peace. But until peace, the storm 

The darkness and the thunder and the rain. 
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Why the Church Exists? 


By Charles Stelzle 


OHN FISKE, who was neither a churchman nor a 
J theologian, but one of the foremost scientific investi- 

gators of America, said of religion: “None can deny 
that it is the largest and most ubiquitous fact connected 
with the existence of mankind upon the earth.” 

Man is incurably religious and his religion expresses 
itself in many ways. This, in a measure, accounts for the 
variety of religious denominations. - But religion is life. 
It is not manufactured by priests and ministers; it is born 
in the hearts of men. Life produces organisms. There is 
no life anywhere without organization. 

Some men say: “I believe in religion, but I don’t be- 
lieve in the Church.” You cannot have real religion with- 
out organization; not necessarily the form of organization 
which we find in the Church today, but some kind of 
organization must result from religion. 

It should never be forgotten, in a discussion with re- 
gard to the Church, that man’s greatest need is spiritual 
and that the Church is the organization which has been 
created to satisfy this need. 

But the success of the Church is not indicated by its 
wealth, its enormous membership, its splendid form of 
worship ; for, after all, religion cannot be an end in itself. 
The Church, in order to make good, must direct religion so 
that it will be of social value. It is the business of the 
Church to save not itself, but the world. 
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Until Victory Comes 
By Francis L. Patton, D.D. 


ILL the great achievement is accomplished, let the pacifist hold his peace. 
Let the pulpit refrain from the soft evasions that weaken patriotism and 
learn from the Old Testament Scriptures the fine art of expressing right- 
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eous indignation. Let the press take care lest it do disservice to a noble cause 
by reckless criticism of men in high command afloat or in the field. Let the plat- 
form orator retire from his self-appointed place as auditor-general of the 
world’s moral transactions, since he will not find in a century of wrong-doing 
by the Allied nations any substantial off-set to the enormities which in the last 
four years have been charged to the account of the accursed partnership of Turk 
and Teuton. And let there come in Britain and to the furthest frontier of her 
wide domain, and in America throughout the vast expanse of her continental 
territory, an ever new and ever deepening consecration of heart and soul and 
energy to this sacred enterprise until the work is done. And may God speed 
the coming of the wished-for day when Serbia shall have her window on the 
sea; when Italia irredenta shall find her savior; when Belgium shall be forever 
rid of the Hun’s polluting presence; when France by her own fierce action of re- 
plevin shall snatch from the hands of the enemy her stolen goods; and France 
and England and America shall live together under a pact of eternal friendship 
which will need no other seal than the blood of their heroic sons who fought to- 
gether side by side, and from the same cup took the solemn sacrament of death. 
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The Soldier and the Cigarette 


said to be rapidly coming to be an adult masculine habit 

in business and industrial circles. Ten years ago we 
were spending a little over six dollars per capita for tobacco; 
today we are spending quite double that amount or twelve 
dollars per capita. This means an average of six dollars 
per family, or the interest of $1,000 permanently invested at 
a rate above the average loaned money will bring. The total 
is a sum greater than we pay for bread. It is three times as 
much as we give for education and four times what we invest 
in religion. We are devoting a million and a half acres to 
its cultivation in these war times when every acre is needed 
to feed the world, and moreover tobacco is one of the greatest 
of soil robbers. 


S site is an almost universal army habit. It may be 


Why Does the 
Soldier Smoke? 


The soldier who does not smoke when he arrives at the 
camp is pretty sure to adopt the universal habit of his 
pals very quickly. In the first place, he adopts with all the 
avidity of youth the characteristic good fellow’s modern gos- 
pel of “everybody's doing it”; in other words, the law of 
imitation is powerful with youth. There is the _ isola- 
tion that one feels in a strange crowd, the loneliness of 
the multitude and the strain of adjustment:to a life that is 
new and different in every particular. Then there is the army 
tradition and the timeless habit of soldiers regarding all man- 
ner of dissipation, and, above all, the tension upon the nerves 
brought by the war business. The lad may not be aware of 
this tension, but it is there. One cannot practice with the 
bayonet without visualizing the actual combat for which he 
is preparing, and it is a horrible business—one that a man 
with iron nerves cannot contemplate without stringing them 
up to the tautest. At the front the ordeal is raised to the 
n’'th degree. The wounded lad asks for a cigarette before 
water, they tell us. He finds great satisfaction in his “fags” 
when at the lonely and dangerous observation post, and night 
service makes extra special draft upon the tobacco pouch. 

Now the reason for all this is that tobacco is a sedative; 
it soothes the nerves and takes the tautness out. The reac- 
tion is pleasant and a great satisfaction for the moment, so 
he prolongs the moment into a regular habit. It helps him 
to forget the wet and mud and loneliness and danger and 
takes the edge off the grouch. After the seasickness of the 
first ordeal there is no such after effect as in the case of 
alcohol and the most habitual user is never made to feel like 
he wants to shoot up the town or act the bully, or prey upon 
the helpless, or in any way act insane or play the criminal. 
Smoking is therefore removed from the category in which 
alcoholic indulgence is placed and one indulges without any 
qualms of conscience unless he has been made sensitive to 
certain conventional objections to the use of tobacco, such 
as apply to ministers and women and school teachers in the 
northern states, and almost nowhere else. Moreover, the real 
objections to the use of tobacco have not been taught in the 
schools and pulpit and press as have those of liquor drinking. 
So we take liquor away from the soldier and make it a grace 
to send him cigarettes. 


coal * - 


The Army Cigarette and the 
Anti-Cigarette Crusade 


The anti-cigarette crusade was gathering good headway 
when the war broke out. 
bers, the schools were teaching its evils and several states 
had enacted prohibitory or regulative legislation. There is 
no doubt that as soon as booze could be outlawed the “deadly 
coffin nail” was in for a fray that would cost its life in course 
of time. Now the popular adulation of the brave lads who 


The society had a half-million mem-~ 


fight our battles leads us to approve iis use of the cigarette 
and we put them in his ration, dispense them through the 
army Y. M. C. A. in France, garner funds for them at polite 
socials, and in general put them first among symbols of 
gratitude to the soldier. The preacher at the front or in the 
camp looks apologetically upon the habit or openly condones 
it, and the enforcement of the regulative ordinances and laws 
goes by the board everywhere except in Kansas. Meanwhile, 
the lad who would never have used them at home adopts 
them in the army and the one who stays at home follows 
in his steps. The result is that the habit will be fixed upon 
the nation at the end of the war in a manner it could never 
have been without war. Yet if it was a “coffin nail” before 
war it is none the less one in and after war; if the crusade 
was right and justified by the injury done youth then it will 
be doubly justified after it is fixed upon the millions by war. 

But there is a difference between such a crusade after 
the war and one during war. War brings a crisis and the nor- 
mative course of many things must halt or be accelerated ac- 
cording to the cause involved. The reform that is well estab- 
lished in good judgment and the public conscience, and is 
vital to efficiency in war making, will be accelerated. Such 
is the case with liquor prohibition and with the abolition of 
evils in the labor world. But tobacco was not so under the 
ban and there was no general conscience upon the matter 
nor any wide awakening or agreement of moral judgment in 
regard to it. The result is that a halt is called until the crisis 
is past. Never before in the history of war was it possible 
to put over liquor reform, and it is not possible now, appar 
ently, in any other land than our own. The reason is that 
never before was any nation prepared for the reform as ours 
is now prepared by the generation of education, regulation 
and crusading. 


The Issue Must 
Be Kept Clear 


The tactics of reform are quite as valuable as the con- 
science for it. Let us keep the issue clear. Tobacco is not a 
stimulant like alcohol and is not chargeable with the crimes 
of liquor. It is a sedative and the worst that can be said 
of it is that it lowers vitality and thus gives disease easier 
inroads and dulls mental action. All its influences are to 
engross through its opiate inffuences. It is not deadly like 
opiate drugs simply because it is better diluted. Nicotine is 
a deadly poison when isolated in quantities. There are a 
number of strong alkaloids in the weed that are deleterious 
and some aldehydes that are deadly, but they exist in a mild 
form in the tobacco we use. They put nature to a trying 
in resisting them, and where they overcome their influence 
is all against efficiency and good health. No claim made for 
tobacco as a preservative of teeth, etc., is justified by science. 
If men do not suffer from its use it is because they resist it 
just as we do the tubercular and typhoid germs that we gen- 
erally carry around with us. Its every effect is against us 
when it effects anything; its only defense is in the mildness 
of its drugging. Six Canadian insurance companies found 
that its users lived an average of eight years less than non- 
users. There is a long and authoritative list of like counts 
against it in the medical world. Yet it is not deadly like 
opium and cocaine, and to put it in the same category is to 
block intelligent and discriminating warnings against it 
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Ordinary Smoking and the 
“Deadly Coffin Nail” 


There is a difference between tobacco used in the pipe 
or cigar and the cigarette. The former may be tolerated and 
condoned when the latter should be prohibited. Here again 
the issue should be kept clear. Prose poems on “My Lady 
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Nicotine” may be part and parcel with ancient odes to Bac- 
chus, but they are at least much more tolerable from the 
viewpoint of science, health, morals and social welfare. The 
average smoker loses the finer sense of social courtesy and 
blows his smoke into the faces of ladies and non-users as if 
his right were impervious, and the average smoking com- 
partment is more like a hog car than a human habitation, but 
homes are not ravaged or asylums filled, or poverty increased, 
or families disgraced by it as with opium and liquor. So 
long as we use coffee and tea will we use tobacco probably. 
It is a stronger drug than either our breakfast or tea cup, 
but it is more nearly in their categories than that of opium 
and alcohol. But the cigarette is tobacco drugging lifted to 
its highest and most dangerous degree; it may be said it is 
tobacco smoking raised to the point of an actual harmfulness 
that puts it nearly if not quite in the same class as the use 
of opium. This is not because the cigarette is drugged; Dr. 
Wiley and other authorities testify that their researches have 
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not justified that charge against it, but they also say that it is 
deadly just the same. The reason is that the tobacco is 
loose in the paper, whether a manufactured one or a “roll 
your own” variety, and that the user breathes it into lungs 
and bronchial tubes, and thence comes its deadliness. The 
result is affections of nerves, the heart and lungs and the 
brain. That is why employers are putting it under the ban 
just as they do liquor. The habitual user loses out; he is 
drugged and poisoned by multiplying nicotine’s application 
until it can no longer be tolerated as harmless because mild. 

When the war is over the church, the Y. M. C. A. and all 
reform organizations have a big task on hand. The “deadly 
coffin nail” is none the less deadly because of war. Every 
excuse for it that war’s emergency makes is gone when the 
war is over. Booze will be in the discard and lovers of youth 
and the generation they are to make must deliver them from 
the cigarette. 


Atva W. TAyvor. 


The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Distinguished 
Pacifist Dies 


| 


The recent death of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones removes 


m Chicago one of its best known ministers. He was in his 
seventies at the time of his death and died as the result of a 
surgical operation. He was a Welshman with the warm emo- 
tional life of his country. With this was combined a mind that 
t ht clearly on the great problems of religion. Many years 

he came to be at variance with the arid intellectualism 
that characterized Unitarians and introduced a social element 
to his ministry. As a result of these social ideals Lincoln 
Center, a great institutional church, was built, with an educa- 
tional program for the community. He founded a religious 


newspaper, Unity, which not only circulated in those de- 

itions that claim to be “liberal” but also among many 
evangelicals. Mr. Jones was a veteran of the civil war, and 
1 that reason his espousal of the pacifist doctrine is the more 


surprisin He went on Henry Ford’s peace ship and recently 
resigned from the Chicago Peace Society because of its pro- 
gram of inactivity during the war. Though not preaching to 
large congregations in his church in recent years, he has been 
familiar figure in the larger municipal enterprises and has 
had a ministry much larger than that of his church. It will 
be possible to find any man that can come in and fulfill 

the many functions he has exercised in recent years. 


Tiplady Writes 
From the Front 

Rev. Thomas Tiplady has come to be one of the best 
known chaplains of the war through his literary activities. He 
is written to his friend, Rev. T. Brabner Smith, of Chicago, 


recently concerning conditions at the front. He says: “We 
getting badly bombed at nights here and one has the feel- 
hat any night may be our last. * * * We don’t love 


yn at all now-a-days. We have fallen in love with 
clouds, rain and mist or other ugly things of that kind 
ead. We have crowds of your soldiers all around us, and 

it gladdens our hearts to see them.” 


Ias to Find a 


New Job 

The Chicago Christian Industrial League, a Presbyterian 
org vation, has been operating for a number of years, em- 
nloving down-and-out men in making discarded materials over 


into salable articles. The unfortunate men were given food, 
lcdging, and some wages. The war has so far absorbed this 





class that part of the equipment must now be devoted to other 
uses. The mission services in connection with the work show 
an attendance of 239,162 in recent years, of whom 5,080 men 
and women professed conversion. 


Japanese Bishop 
in America 


The Methodist church in Japan has a native bishop, and 
he is now in this country touring the states and speaking 
in behalf of the Methodist Centenary Mission fund of $80,000,- 
000. He has a great story of the triumphs of the gospel beyond 
the sea. 


Wants Salaries 
Raised 


The Literary Digest very seldom uses much space in set- 
ting forth its own opinions, and the more remarkable, there- 
fore, is their action in giving a whole page to the subject of 
ministerial salaries in war times. It calls attention to the im- 
portance of the minister in times of war in the service of the 
people and calls on its readers to support a movement for an 
increase of 50 per cent in ministerial salaries. 


Episcopalian Quota of 
Chaplains Full 


Under the new law each denomination is allowed to ap- 
point chaplains in accordance with its numerical strength in 
the population. The Episcopalian quota is now full, both for 
the army and the Red Cross service. The War Commission 
of the denomination provides each chaplain with a portable 
altar, a Corona typewriter, service books and other things he 
may need for the moral and spiritual welfare of the men. 
Since the beginning of the war the commission has supplied 


117,000 service books, 81 portable altar sets and 52 typewrit- 
ers. 


Union in 
Mission Field 


The missionary area of northeastern Africa, with a mis- 
sionary center in Kikuyu, has recently reached a most im- 
portant agreement to unite the Christian work in that field 
being done by the Church Missionary Society, the Church of 
Scotland (Presbyterian), the United Methodist Church and 
the Africa Inland Mission. The Bishop of Zanzibar, who 
has been in the limelight on account of his aggressive de- 
nominationalism, opposed the plan, but it carried and will be 
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put into operation at once. There will thus be a united Chris- 
tian front in a section of the world where Mohammedanism 
is strong. 


A Protestant Movement 
In Belgian Army 


There is a Protestant movement oi some dimensions in the 
ranks of the Belgian army. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. Norton of 
London, who have been distributing testaments while in the 
service of the “League of the Holy Scriptures,” have not only 
distributed the scriptures but have organized prayer meetings 
among the soldiers. Recently a whole Belgian regiment voted 
for a Protestant chaplain. 


Endowment for 


= . . > 
Ministerial Pensions 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States, operating in 
the South, has recently increased its endowment for ministerial 
pensions to $560,000 and is asking for a million dollars. They 
are now paying out pensions of $60,000 per year, part of which 
comes from offerings from the churches. 


Stationery for 
the Soldiers 


The red triangle has come to be a familiar sign in every 
home from which a soldier has gone, since most of the letters 
from the army are written on Y. M. C. A. stationery. The 
Y. M. C. A. has just ordered 300,000,690 sheets, two-thirds for 
the cantonments in this country. The soldiers in the home 
camps are using the letterheads at the rate of 12,000,000 a week. 
These are furnished to the soldiers tree, as well as the en- 
velopes. A million sheets of paper are being sent to the Italian 
soldiers and 10,000,000 to French soldiers. 


Want Pastors for 
Union Churches 


Under the present missionary comity seaport cities in 
many sections of the world have union churches for the Anglo- 
American population which are ministered to by men chosen 
by a committee representing all the boards. Dr. Robert E. 
Speer is chairman of this committee. Several positions are 
now open. Young or middle-aged men that are married but 
have no children are the type that are mostly sought. These 
must be men of unusual culture, force and adaptability. 


Advertising Church 
Benevolences 


The Methodist Board of Conference Claimants has set the 
pace in this country for an advertising policy for their re- 
ligious work. They have been checking up on results recently 
and have found that some of their large gifts were suggested 
by the reading of ads in church newspapers. 


Episcopalians Pay 
Large Pensions 


The Church Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
church now has in force 216 pensions, and these pay out an 
annual amount of $260,591.37. There was recently granted a 
widow’s pension to an Alaskan Indian woman who was the 
wife of the first native Alaskan missionary ordained by Bishop 
Rowe. The amount given was not large, but the expenses of 
living in the Indian population of that country are quite mod- 
crate. 


Bishop Henson Preaches in 
Non-Conformist Chapel 


The long-standing policy of aloofness on the part of the 
established church in its relations to non-conformists in Eng- 
land is being broken down under war conditions. The newly 
appointed modernist, Bishop Henson, whose selection has been 
protested by the reactionary elements in the church, has an- 
nounced that in his diocese church of England clergymen may 
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exchange pulpits with ministers, and he has set the example 
by preaching recently in Carr’s Lane chapel in Birmingham. 


Ministers as 
Munition Makers 


When this war is over it will hardly be possible for any- 
one to charge the ministers with being “slackers.” After the 
chaplaincies have been filled and the ranks of the Y. M. C. A. 
recruited 500 ministers have gone into munition making, this 
on the authority of the Boston Transcript. For the most part 
these are to be found along the Atlantic coast. Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise has gone into munition making and is giving his salary 
te war charities. 


Russellites 
Leaving Brooklyn 


The leaders of the Russellite denomination, which oper- 
ates under various names in order to camouflage itself in dif- 
ferent communities, have been imprisoned at Atlanta, Ga., for 
treasonable activities. The sect will now move its headquar- 
ters to Atlanta, and the Brooklyn Tabernacle has been sold 
to the Cameron Machine Company and the Bethel home is al- 
most completely dismantled. This is the sect which was selling 
“miracle wheat” a few years ago, which was to aid in the ush- 
ering in of the millennium. 


Claims to 
Be Loyal 


The Atlantic district of the Missouri Synod Lutherans 
recently held their annual meeting, at which they disclaimed 
any tendency to disloyalty in their ranks. This pronounce- 
ment will help to clear up the attitude of a denomination, some 
cf whose ministers have made most regrettable mistakes in 
the early days of the war. 

Orvis F. Jorpan. 








A Strong Sunday School 


Means a Great Church 


Wise is that pastor who gives much attention 
to the proper development of his Sunday school. 
There is many a leader today who is wondering 
why his church does not thrive. He might answer 
his question by a look at his school—which per- 
haps lives simply by what tail-end attention it 
can get. If you wish to see your church prosper, 
begin to plan NOW for the autumn quarter in 
your Sunday school. It is not a week too early. 
Of chief importance in the school is the study 
literature used. You do your young people a 
wrong if you do not see that they have the best 
“spiritual pabulum” available. Do not make 
choice of your literature until you have secured 
returnable samples of the Bethany Graded Lessons. 
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A COMMUNICATION 


ernment and democratic in every note and accent and 
whisper in the free, unrestrained exercise of the individ- 
ual mind upon any subject-matter anywhere in the realms of 
science, philosophy, religion, literature—in the Bible or out 
of the Bible—for the Disciples of Christ, I say, who accept 


F OR the Disciples of Christ—congregational in church gov- 


no authority other than the self-imposed authority logically 
and lovingly involved in the submission of the soul—the indi- 
vidual soul—to the mind and will of Jesus the Christ, is there 
any half-way house between Rome and Reason? 

The Church of Rome claims and exercises ecclesiastical 
authority over her clergy, her administrational agencies, her 
faith and order. It is as perfect a piece of mechanical eff- 
ciency as the “Potsdam gang” is of German efficiency. The 
Roman church in the realm of faith and conscience is the 
counterpart of Prussian militarism in statecraft. Her inquisi- 
tion is historic proof of her efficiency when the conditions 
exist and the opportunity offers for the briital infliction of 
her penalties. Prussian’ ecclesiasticism—ecclesiastical au- 
thority, in a word, ripe, mature and ready for operation—is 
not one whit different in spirit and results from Prussian 
Junkerdom. The “Christian Standard” is upholding and 
countenancing in its ugly fight on the College of the Bible 
pro-Germanism in the realm of religion. German “kultur” 
would impose by force of arms its methods and spirit on 
education, government and religion. The “Christian Standard” 
in a very much narrower sphere of influence would by ap- 
peal to a narrow and bigoted public sentiment dominate col- 
lege and church among the Disciples and would make a free 
brotherhood obedient to its “kultur” on penalty of withdrawal 
of money appropriations for the colleges, on penalty of losing 
the support of congregations who under its propaganda are 
to be persuaded that Lexington is the hot-bed of heresy and 
that Lexington Discipledom and trusteedom must surrender 
to its “kultur”’—in a word, its interpretation of science and 
Scripture, its conclusions as to qualifications of professors and 
what they shall teach, or surrender to the half-baked and 
wholly inarticulate “resolutions” of church boards who would 
not know higher criticism if they should meet it in the middle 
of the road, even though it should be wearing the insignia 
of destructive scholarship and self-conceited intellectualism. 

If this is not what the “Standard” means by its propa- 
ganda—what is it trying to do? Lexington at present repre- 
sents for the Disciples the Allied forces, solidly and unitedly 
pledged to liberty and democracy in the realm of faith and 
conscience in behalf of professor, preacher, pew and pure 
and unadulterated Protestant Christianity. The “Christian 
Standard” (pity it is beyond words) represents Germanism— 
the Central Powers—in supporting impertinent absolutism 
over a religious people, the breath of whose life is liberty 

Those of us who love religious liberty no less than civil 
liberty (the one in part involving the other)—who would fight 
for the former more readily even than the latter—can only 
deplore the folly and futility of the “Standard’s” course. A 
great religious journal now to be thought of reminiscently as 
“the glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome.” 
Shades of Isaac Errett! 

Transylvania college and the college of the Bible, the 
president and most of the faculty, the curators and supporters 
of both institutions, collectively and severally, have for many 
months past obsessed the “Christian Standard.” What is the 
trouble? 

The “Standard’s” program seems to be, to “the man up 
the tree,” to have the great brotherhood regard the “Standard” 
as the champion of orthodoxy—the keeper from Philistine 
touch of the Ark of the covenant—the defender of the faith; 
and incidentally, of course, to enlarge its borders and to 
strengthen its stakes as respects the counting room. To 
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secure this much desired end, this high vantage of super- 
orthodoxy, it would Belgiumize the Lexington Colleges on 
the ground that certain of the professors are undermining the 
faith of tender ministerial students; that the accused pro- 
fessors are guilty of perverting the funds of its donors in 
that they are teaching something different, something more 
or something other than that taught by those noble men of 
God, McGarvey, Loos, Grubbs, Graham; that, in short, they 
are promulgating higher criticism, evolution, German phi- 
losophy, rationalism and letting loose those imps of the pit— 
liberty, democracy and devil-may-care indifference to religious 
Junkerdom (the “Christian Standard” the most sweet-scented 
and Christian example); that the professors and curators are 
favorable to open membership, the reception of unimmersed 
Christians into our churches, and that, to be brief, the “Chris- 
tian Standard” hath spoken and, therefore, let the Men and 
Millions committee understand that they must withdraw ap- 
propriations to all suspect colleges and that all the churches 
of this great brotherhood shall put themselves on record as 
not willing to give so much as a red copper to such suspect 
and dangerous institutions, and that “we here highly resolve” 
that our money shall go to Grigsby’s Station, over whose 
white portals is inscribed the legend for all incoming and 








HOW THE 


20th Century Quarterly 


May be used: | 


1. All classes above Senior 4th year should use 
it. Up to and including that year, all pupils of 
the school are supplied with our regular Bethany 
Graded Lessons. The “20th Century” is just as 
well suited to classes of 80-year-olds as to classes 
of High School pupils. 


2. Home Departments should use it. The 
Quarterly contains all the material that is essen- 
tial for a thorough and vital study of the Bible 
lessons; the “padding” of the conventional Home 
Department Quarterly is eliminated, thus saving 
the time and patience of the student. 


3. All teachers of classes in the Uniform 
lessons should use it. 


4. All superintendents should use it. It is 
handy as well as complete. | 


5. All Pastors should have it as a handy guide 
on the lessons. 


6. All persons who are not in the regular Sun- 
day school, or in the Home Department, should 
have this booklet for personal study of the Bible. 
It makes a fine home study readirig course. 











This Quarterly is the one you have been wishing 
for for many years. It will keep 
your classes awake. 


Send for free sample copy. 


The Christian Century Press 








700 East 40th Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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outgoing students to read, “As it was in the beginning; is 
now, and evermore shall be. Amen.” 

In harmony with the spirit of the “Standard” as evidenced 
in its continuous attack on the Lexington institutions is its 
opposition to the selection of Mr. Arthur Holmes as the 
president of Drake University. “The Standard” tells us that 
Mr. Holmes is a member of “the Campbell Institute” and any 
member of the Campbell Institute is persona-non-grata and really 
hurts its orthodox feelings. Is Mr. Holmes a scholar, a 
Christian and a capable executive? What matters? It is 
enough that the “Standard” shall frown. Let preachers, 
churches, colleges, Men and Millions, missionary boards, con- 
ventions beware! How dare any of us stand in a Disciple pul- 
pit dedicated to liberty, loyalty and Christian union, subject 
only to the authority of Jesus Christ as supreme Lord of 
mind and heart and conscience and remain for a single mo- 
ment a member of the Campbell Institute! What do you 
mean, you trustees of Drake University, by attending to your 
own business in selecting your own professor, without wait- 
ing for the “Standard” to pass on his orthodoxy? 

1. Does the “Standard” believe that essential Christian 
faith or the cause of Christian education is harmed in the 
selection of Mr. Arthur Holmes as president of Drake? 

2. Is anything more to be required or even desired of the 
president of a Christian institution among the Disciples of 
Christ, over and beyond the fact of Christian character, other 
than qualifications which fit him for such an executive and 
administrative position? 

3. Is there some other creed than the “Good Confession” 
to be held by college presidents and professors, subscription 
to which is a condition for educational leadership among the 
Disciples? 

It would be a matter of “sho-’nuff” interest if the “Stand- 
ard” would draw up and print its creed and frankly say, “We 
are representing the great brotherhood of the Disciples (with 
a big “d” or a little “d”), and we hereby give notice that from 
henceforth it is to be understood that preachers and professors 
shall subscribe to’ this creed.” Perhaps the first article as 
illustrative of what the “Standard” wishes to be accepted and 
the method to be employed might read, We believe the Bible 
has anticipated all of knowledge in all realms of nature and 
science and philosophy, and therefore since the word “evolu- 
tion” is not mentioned in the Bible, let no professor or any 
college of the Bible teach “evolution” or mention “evolution.” 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
Teach that. It is enough. Does God create immanently or 
externally? Is creation a process or a feat? Was the whole 
universe swung into space by one mighty hurl of the omnific 
arm or the fiat of the spoken word? 

Even ministerial students, if they be not bone-heads, ex- 
pect their professors to say something, to give them an inter- 
pretation of a text. Does the “Standard” wish this sort of 

silent sphinx to hold the professorships of our colleges? 
‘What is your understanding, professor, of the text ‘In the 
beginning God created,’” asks the student. And the professor 
replies, “I have no understanding. I am barred by the 
Christian Standard’s creed, clearly drawn up and _ specifically 
stated, from saying anything on the subject. The Book says 
just what it says. Now, let us repeat it altogether. ‘In the 
beginning.’ Fine!” I congratulate you on your intellectual 
and spiritual progress. My beloved student, isn’t this a 
“g-r-r-and and glo-ry-ous feelin’?” 

Louisville, Ky. E. L. Powe tt. 





“For their sakes”—that is the principle of service; “I sanctify 
myself”—that is the education of the individual; and in the giving 
of a consecrated individual for the sake of an unconsecrated world 
the desire of Jesus Christ, even for himself, is fulfilled —Suson E 
Blow. 





He was so suspicious of other men that other men were sus- 
Picious of him.—Fiske. 














The Worst 
We Can Do 


To stop Dr. Shelton in his march to- 
ward Lhassa, the last capital of the world 
remaining closed to Christianity ; 

To call back our vanguard from Par- 
aguay, the keystone republic of South 
America that has been left wholly in 
our hands ; 

To prevent the return of the mis- 
sionaries to Mexico, where none but 
American Protestant Missionaries can 
effect a reconciliation ; 

To keep closed hospitals that were 
gates of life and light in India and 
Africa ; 

To abandon schools in Japan that 
were agencies of international friend- 
ship, as well as strongholds of Chris- 
tian conquest ; 

To surrender in China the great 
Nantungchow district with its accumu- 
lated obligations and infinite possibili- 
ties ; 

To desert the Russians and Bohe- 
mians in American cities who depend 
on us for light; 

To give over to a worse slavery the 
Negroes of the South; 

To leave churchless and hopeless our 
own brethren in new cities and fron- 
tiers ; 

To deny education to our youth and 
a trained ministry to our churches; 

To starve our aged ministers and 
discourage their successors ; 

To disfellowship our preachers who 
have received commissions as Chap- 
lains in the Army; 

To turn over to Romanism the 
orphans of our churches and to poor- 
houses our aged and infirm; 

To prove recreant to the trust of 
President Wilson and General Persh- 
ing. 

To become faithless to France, Bel- 
gium, Italy and Great Britain; 


Is just to FAIL TO PAY OUR EMERGENCY 
DRIVE PLEDGES, thus halting the forward 
march of the Disciples of Christ. 


The year ends Sept. 30th. Its record, reported 
in the St. Louis Convention, will be the basis of 
next year’s advance or retreat. WHICH SHALL 
IT BE? 





MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT 


222 W. Fourth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 























Disciples Missionary Organization 


The Story of the Rise of Plural Societies and Their Evolution Into a Single, United 
Missionary Agency 


HE first missionary society among the Disciples of 

Christ took the world as its field. The name proposed 

by the Committee on Constitution was the “Christian 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society.” The name adopted 
was the “American Christian Missionary Society.” Though 
the name was changed, the purpose remained the same. The 
object of the society was to promote the preaching of the 
gospel in destitute places in this and other lands. 

Under the auspices of the American Society the gospel 
was preached in Jerusalem, Liberia, Jamaica; and in Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Chicago and many other destitute places in 
the United States and Canada. The work abroad was inter- 
rupted by the financial disturbances growing out of the Civil 
War and by other causes; the work at home was continued 
without interruption. At the Silver Jubilee of the society the 
historian of the occasion said that in “the wide foreign fields 
destitute of the gospel, we do not have a single herald of the 
cross.” Jerusalem and Jamaica were abandoned; Liberia was 
forgotten. 

rhe explanation of the discontinuance of the work abroad 
was stated over and over again—“an empty treasury.” The 
officers of the society were in fullest sympathy with foreign 
missions. Year after year resolutions calling for a renewal 
of that work were adopted. The board was instructed to 
begin one « 


r more foreign missions. With an empty treasury 
the board was helpless. 

In the convention of 1872, it was stated that the Jamaica 
mission had been almost abandoned for two years for want 
of means to maintain it. The Annual Report suggested that 
the mission be committed to a new and untried agency—‘the 
sisters of some of our states.” The following resolution was 
adopted: “That the Jamaica mission be revived, and that we 
recommend the board to commit the financial interests of the 
mission to our sisterhood in Indiana, under the direction of 
the state board, in co-operation with the general board.” The 
suggestion of the Annual Report was the germ out of which 
the Christian’s Woman's Board of Missions grew. 

The Foreign Society was organized because the American 
Society was not prepared to engage in any work in the re- 
gions beyond. The convention of 1872 said that we owe it as 
a duty to God and to our race to renew the work of foreign 
missions as soon as practicable, and to the extent practicable. 
The leading spirits in the American Society were entirely 
willing and even anxious that a new society should be organ- 
ized and afforded the friends of that cause every facility and 
encouragement in their power. In 1875 a committee was 
appointed to see what could be done in the way of forming 
a foreign missionary society that would in no sense be in the 
way of the general convention, but rather supplement its 
work. The general convention promised part of its time to 
the Foreign Society to present its work and to make its 
appeal. It was agreed that both should meet at the same 
place, that their reports should be published together, and in 
all other cases they should co-operate in the most friendly 
manner, 

The convention of 1876, at Richmond, Va., unanimously 
adopted two resolutions, which are as follows: 

(1) “That we welcome as co-workers in the cause of 
missions the ‘Foreign Christian Missionary Society’ and the 
Christian Woman's Board of Missions,’ both of which pro- 
pose to occupy the foreign field, and bid them Godspeed, re- 


ng with them in the work already accomplished, and be- 
lieving that under God there is a brighter future before them 

2) “That we most cordially invite these organizations 
to a close alliance with the General Christian Missionary Con- 


vention (American Society) in every practicable way; and 





still we look forward hopefully to the time when such general 
co-operation of the churches shall be secured as may enable 
us to resolve all these organizations into one, efficient for 
domestic and foreign mission work.” 

These resolutions were drawn up by A. I. Hobbs, J. C. 
Goodrich and James Challen. 

For more than thirty years the three societies conducted 
their work in peace and harmony. To be sure, in places and 
at times, some friction developed. The friends of one in- 
terest thought the other interests were getting more than 
their share. Complaints of competition and too many appeals 
were heard. There was a growing conviction that if the 
societies could be unified the work could be prosecuted more 
effectively. Because of these complaints, in 1906, a commit- 
tee known as the Calendar Committee, was appointed. The 
duty of that committee was to consider all our organized 
interests and to report a new and better scheme of offerings. 
That committee, not being able to reach any satisfactory deci- 
sion, was superseded by a Committee on Unification. This 
committee was to take into serious consideration the recon- 
struction of our organized missionary and philanthropic work, 
with a view to the possibility and advisability of unifying all 
the work under one or two boards with central headquar- 
ters. 

The Committee on Unification worked at the problem for 
five years. The general convention of the Churches of Christ 
was devised as a method for effecting what the committee had 
in mind. In the preamble to the Constitution that was 
adopted at Louisville, it is said that there is a widespread 
feeling among the Disciples of Christ that they need a closer 
unification of their various missionary, educational and 
benevolent organizations. In the second article it is said that 
one object of this convention shall be to promote unity, 
economy and efficiency among all the philanthropic agencies 
of the Churches of Christ. The Constitution adopted at Kan- 
sas City speaks to the same effect. One of the objects of 
the convention was declared to be to promote co-operation, 
economy and efficiency among the various general agencies 
of the brotherhood. The resolutions adopted under this Con- 
stitution refer to the fact that the Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions, Foreign Christian Missionary Society and the 
American Christian Missionary Society have been success- 
fully co-operating in carrying on their work in some fields, 
and have been considering the closer unification of all their 
work, not only in the field, but in the administration at home, 
znd especially commend them in their plan to have equal 
representation of both men and women in the management 
of missionary matters, thus becoming the pioneers in the 
full and complete unification of men’s and women’s work. 
They further say: “Believing that this plan will not only 
hearten our missionaries upon the field, but will thrill our 
churches in the homeland with greater zeal for the cause 
of our Lord, therefore we recommend that it be continued 
until as soon as practicable there shall be complete unifica- 
tion of our missionary interests, to the intent that we may 
secure the largest results possible for the Kingdom of God, 
and that we may exemplify before the world that unity which 
we plead and for which our Master prayed.” 

The Christian Woman's Board of Missions and the Amer- 
ican Christian Missionary Society have long been assisting 
the work in more than thirty states. In India, the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society have been in close co-operation from the be- 
ginning. In recent years there has been one Advisory Com- 
mittee on the field, one treasurer, and one annual convention. 
Both organizations are working together in China and on the 
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Congo. Both assist in the selection of the missionaries and 
in their support. 

It should be stated that the pressure from the fields for 
a united society was even stronger than the demand at home. 
The missionaries believed that the best interests of the work 
required one mission in each field, and the one mission sup- 
ported by the united prayers and gifts of the churches at 
home. 

At the Kansas City convention, the largest gathering of 
Disciples of Christ ever found under one roof in all our his- 
tory, the proposal to unite the three larger missionary socie- 
ties into one was presented for approval. The proposal was 
presented six different times. Each vote was unanimous and 
enthusiastic. The written report was supplemented by oral 
statements showing that the union contemplated was a com- 
plete union, and that the united staff would work together 
under the same roof. The authors of the report said: “We 
propose that the joint committee, following the leadings of 
the Spirit, and the lessons of experience, submit plans to 
their respective boards and their constituencies in annual con- 
vention, which shall look toward the complete unification of 
our home and foreign missionary work. In harmony with 
the present-day trend of thought and action, and in view of 
the success that has attended the labors of our women, both 
in missionary administration and in service, we would suggest 
that whatever unified organization may in the future result, 
it include equal representation of men and women.” 

The report of the committee states that such unification 
of our home and foreign missionary work, if accomplished, 
will thrill our churches, bring new life to our missionaries, 
reduce the number of our problems at home and abroad, in- 
crease our receipts, and add to our efficiency. 

One society carrying on all our missionary work was the 
ideal from the beginning. The proposed United Society is 
simply the realization of the ideal of the fathers and their 
successors, and is not a new thing under the sun. 

Since the Kansas City convention the question of merg- 

the National Benevolent Association and the Board of 
Ministerial Relief in the proposed United Society has been 
under consideration and will be submitted to the St. Louis 
convention for action. 

The men and women who worked out the proposed Con- 
stitution and By-laws are these: F. W. Burnham, G. K. 
Lewis, G. W. Muckley, R. M. Hopkins, R. H. Miller; Mrs. 
\nna R. Atwater, Mrs. Effie L. Cunningham, Mrs. Josephine 
M. Stearns, Miss Daisy June Trout, Mrs. Ellie K. Payne; A. 
McLean, S. J. Corey, Bert Wilson, A. E. Cory, R. A. Doan; 

H. Mohorter, Lee H. Grant, I. R. Kelso, W. R. Warren. 


* * = 


United Missionary Society of Disciples of 
Christ 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 


ArtTIcLe I 
NAME 


_ The name of this organization shall be the Unrrep Missionary 
Society or DiscrpLes oF CHRIST. 
Articte II 
ORIGIN 

This Society is the resultant of the union of the following 
organizations: American Christian Missionary Society, Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions, Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, Board of Church Extension, National Benevolent Associa- 
tion, Board of Ministerial Relief, and continues their work and 
assumes all their obligations. 


Articte III 


OBJECT 
The object of this Society shall be to preach the Gospel at home 
and abroad; to maintain missionaries, preachers, and teachers in 
America and other lands; to establish and conduct schools, or- 
phanages, hospitals and homes; to pension and support aged and 
disabled ministers and missionaries and their dependent families; 
to assist in the erection of churches and other buildings for re- 
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Thoroughly Approved 


After nine years of useful service— 


— THE — 


BETHANY 
Graded Lessons 


This unsurpassed system of study literature for 
the Sunday School has now been thoroughly revised in 
the light of nine rs’ experience, and as now sub- 
mitted to our schools is even more thorough and 
more attractive than ever. 

Send for samples of the New Revised Bethany 
Graded Lessons and plan to adopt the system in 
your school in the Autumn—which means that your 
examination of the literature should be made—NOW! 


Courses Provided in the 
Bethany Lessons 


FOR CHILDREN 
The Little Child and the Heavenly Father 


(A two years’ course for children under 6 years of age) 


Bible Stories fer the Sunday School and Home 
(A three years’ course for children of 6,7 and 8 years of age) 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Stories from the Olden Time 

(For pupils about 9 years of age) 
Hero Stories 

(For pupils about 10 years of age) 
Kingdom Stories 

(For pupils about I! years of age) 
Gospel Stories 

(For pupils about 12 years of age) 


FOR TEEN AGE PUPILS 
Leaders of Israel 
Christian Leaders n . | 
The Life of Christ (For pupils about 14 years of age) 


(For pupils about 15 years of age) 


(For pupils about 13 years of age) 


Christian Living 
(For pupils about 16 years of age) 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The World a Field for Christian Service 
(For pupils about 17 years of age) 
History and Literature of the Hebrew People 
(For pupils about 18 years of age) 
History of New Testament Times 
(For pupils about 19 years of age) 
The Bible and Social Living 
(For pupils about 20 years of age) 


Send for returnable samples today 


The Christian Century Press 


700 East 40th Street, Chicago 
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ligious purposes; to disseminate missionary information and to 
encourage missionary and benevolent spirit and effort in the 
churches; and to engage in any form of Christian service that will 
help to bring in the Kingdom of God, in which His will shall be 
done, as in Heaven, so on earth. 


ArtTIcLe IV 


MEMBERSHIP 
The membership of this Society shall be composed of all 
members for the time being of the International ‘Convention of 
Disciples of Christ and all other Christian people who are com- 
mitted to the purposes of the Society and who support its work. 
The Life Directors and Life Members of the Societies forming 
the union shall be Life Directors and Life Members of this So- 
ciety. Any follower of Christ may become a Life Patron by the 
payment of $1,000, which may be paid in five annual instalments; 
a Life Director by the payment of $500, which may be paid in 
five annual instalments ; a Life Member by the payment of $100, 
which may be paid in five annual instalments; an Annual Member 

by the payment of $25. 
ArTICLE V 


MANAGEMENT 
The work of this Society shall be directed by a Board of 
Managers and an Executive Committee. The Board of Managers 
shall consist of two persons from each state or province of the 
United States and Canada, two from each group of states or parts 
of states or provinces organized into one Missionary Society, 
two from each additional co-operating country, and two from each 
mission field abroad. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
sixteen members who shall live within easy reach of Headquarters. 
ArticLte VI 
ELECTION 
The members of the Board of Managers shall be nominated 
at their respective state, regional, provincial and mission field 
conventions, a man and a woman being nominated in each in- 
stance, and elected by the Society in Convention assembled. The 
Executive Committee shall be nominated by the Board of Mana- 
gers at its annual meeting and elected by the Society in Conven- 
tion assembled, and shall hold office for one year or until their 
successors are elected. No salaried officer of this Society or of 
any state, provincial or regional Missionary Society shall be a 
member of the Executive Committee or of the Board of Mana- 
gers. 
ArticLe VII 
OFFICERS 
The officers of the Society shall be a president, first and sec- 
ond vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurer and recorder. The 
officers shall be nominated by the Board of Managers and elected 
by the Society in Convention assembled, and shall hold office for 
one year or until their successors are elected. 
ArticLe VIII 
REPRESENTATION 
There shall be an equal number of men and women on the 
3oard of Managers and on the Executive Committee. Men and 
women are cligible to any office of the Society and all offices, so 
far as possible, shall be equally distributed between men and 
women 


ArTicLe IX 


MEETINGS 
The Society shall meet annually at the same time and place 
designated for the annual meeting of the International Conven- 
tion of Disciples of Christ, and in case of need at the call of the 
Executive Committee. 
ArtTIcLte X 
AMENDMENT 
This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of 
the Society by a vote of two-thirds of the members present; pro- 
vided such amendment shall have first been recommended by the 
soard of Managers or shall have been presented in writing at a 
preceding annual meeting. 
BY-LAWS 
1. Boarp OF MANAGERS 
The Board of Managers shall have power to appoint its own 
meetings; elect its own chairman and clerk; fill vacancies in its 
own membership; enact its own by-laws and rules of order; pro- 
vided, always, that they are not inconsistent with the Constitution 
and By- Laws of this Society. The Board of Managers shall meet 
annually at the Headquarters of the Society, or at such other place 
as may be decided on at a previous meeting. It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Managers to nominate the Executive Committee 
and the officers of the Society; to consider all questions of policy 
and methods and all plans of future work; to review the work of 
the vear and to present to the Society and to the International 
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Convention of Disciples of Christ a report of the same. The ac- 
tion of the Board of Managers is subject to revision by the Society 
in Convention assembled. 


II. Executive CoMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee shall meet once a month at least 
and oftener if necessary and shall consider and act upon all mat- 
ters presented to it by the officers of the Society. It shall establish 
such agencies as the interest of the work may require; appoint 
agents, fix their compensation, and direct their labors; it shall 
make all appropriations out of the treasury, and shall determine 
the salaries of the officers. However, any measure which would 
change radically the business method or policy of the Society shall 
be presented to the Board of Managers for action. It shall have 
power to fill all vacancies in its own number and all vacancies in 
the staff officers. A majority shall be competent to transact busi- 
ness. The action of the Executive Committee is subject to revis- 
ion by the Board of Managers. 


III. Duties or OFrricers. 


President—The president shall preside at the Annual Con- 
vention and at all meetings of the Executive Committee, sign the 
minutes of each Executive Committee meeting, and perform such 
other duties as usually pertain to the office of president. In the 
absence of the president one of the vice-presidents shall act. In 
the absence of both vice-presidents, a member elected by the Com- 
mittee shall preside. The president shall give full time to the 
Society and shall be, ex-officio, a member of all committees. 

Vice-Presidents—Either vice-president, acting in the absence 
or disability of the president, shall have full power to exercise all 
functions pertaining to the office of president. 


Secretaries—The secretaries shall, under the direction of the 
Executive Committee, carry on all the work of the Society not 
otherwise provided for, and perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to them by the Board of Managers and the Executive 
Committee. 


Treasurer—The treasurer shall receive all moneys belonging 
to the Society and shall receipt for the same. The treasurer shall 
keep an accurate account of receipts and disbursements and all 
other financial transactions connected with the treasury of the 
Society. The accounts of the treasurer shall be examined by 
auditors selected by the Executive Committee. The treasurer shall 
report the state of the funds, and whenever called upon shall 
exhibit the books, vouchers and securities to the members of the 
Finance Committee and auditors, and shall report regularly to 
the Executive Committee the state of the treasury. The treasurer 
shall honor all orders of the Executive Committee upon the treas- 
ury. The treasurer shall pay outgoing and returning expenses 
of missionaries, and all bills for office and miscellaneous expenses, 
within the appropriations. The treasurer shall keep all unin- 
vested moneys of the Society in deposit in such bank or banks 
as shall be approved by the Committee on Finance, and in the 
name of the United Missionary Society of Disciples of Christ, 
and subject to the order of the treasurer. The treasurer shall have 
the custody of all securities and property belonging to the Society ; 
shall have authority to sell stocks, bonds and other securities 
belonging to the Society, and shall make such investments as 
may be approved by the Committee on Finance, or a majority 
thereof. The treasurer shall conduct all such correspondence as 
properly belongs to the treasurer’s department. 

All annuity moneys shall be invested in interest-bearing secur- 
ities until the death of the annuitant or annuitants. 

The treasurer shall give bond in a responsible Fidelity Com- 
pany in such amount as the Executive Committee may deem 
necessary. The premium on said bond is to be paid by the So- 
ciety. 

Recorder—The recorder shall keep complete and accurate 
minutes of the meetings of the Executive Committee, shall enter 
the same in a book provided for that purpose, and when possible 
shall present the minutes for the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee before adjournment of each meeting. The recorder shall 
inform the treasurer of all appropriations authorized. 


IV. DEPARTMENTS AND COMMITTEES 


The work of the Society shall be conducted under three di- 
visions with departments as follows: 


1. Division or Home Base 


Department of the Treasury. 

Department of Promotion. 

Department of Missionary Education. 
Department of Woman’s Work. 

Department of Candidates; College of Missions. 
Department of Literature and Publication. 


mean op 


2. Drvision oF ADMINISTRATION FoR Home Missions 


a. Department of Evangelization (church maintenance, im- 
migrant, social service, rural church, Negro work.) 

b. Department of Mission Schools. 

c. Department of Church Erection. 
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Department of Sunday Schools and Christian Endeavor. 
Department of Benevolences. 

Department of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. 

Division OF ADMINISTRATION FOR ForEIGN MIsSIONs. 
Department of Latin America and Jamaica. 

Department of Europe and Africa. 

c. Department of Orient (India, Japan, China, Tibet, Philip- 
pines). 

These divisions and departments shall be intimately connected 
with each other and the work of each department or sub-depart- 
ment shall be directed by a committee appointed by the Executive 
Committee, composed of members from the home base division, 
the home missions and foreign missions divisions, with co-opted 
members in addition to those from the officers of the Society 
when deemed necessary. In addition to the Departmental Com- 
mittees there shall be the following standing committees: 


Committee on Estimates—This committee shall be composed 
of two members from the Division of Home Base; two members 
from each Division of Administration of Home Missicas and 
Foreign Missions, and two co-opted members. 

Committee on Finance—The members of this committee shall 
be chosen by the Executive Committee. 

Committee on Time and Place—This committee shall be 
chosen by the Executive Committee and shall act in conjunction 
with a similar committee of the International Convention of Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

Department and Committees may be added or changed by the 
Executive Committee as the interests of the work may require. 


CrP Y mee 


V. Orricers’ CounciL 
The officers of the Society shall form a Council for the di- 
rection of the work between Executive Committee meetings. This 
Council shall appoint its own officers and shall meet weekly or 
oftener as the work may necessitate. 


VI. Woman’s Work 


1. The state, provincial, regional, county and district or- 
ganizations of women shall continue to function as they did under 
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the Christian Woman's Board of Missions, but by virtue of their 
being constituent parts of the International Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions, they become part of this Society and shall 
exist for the purpose of enlarging all the interests of the same, 
upon adoption of the Constitution prepared for such constituent 
organizations by the United Missionary Society of Disciples of 
Christ, their Constitutions being so amended or remade as to be 
in harmony with that of the United Missionary Society of Dis- 
ciples of Christ. These organizations may at any time unite with 
the other state, provincial, regional, county or district organiza- 
tions of their respective state, province, region, county or district, 
provided such are affiliated with this Society and desire to organize 
with an equal representation of men and women in official repre- 
sentative and executive capacity. 

2. The local Woman's Missionary Societies, Young Woman's 
Missionary Circles, and missionary organizations of boys and 
girls shall be auxiliary to this Society. The organizations repre- 
senting the co-ordinated work of women in local congregations 
shall also be auxiliary to this Society by adopting the Constitu- 
tion provided for such organizations by the United Missionary 
Society of Disciples of Christ. Every Society auxiliary to this 
Society shall act under the direction of the Executive Committee 
of this Society and said Executive Committee shall provide that 
such societies be developed and multiplied. For stimulating such 


organizations aims shall be encouraged in membership, gifts, 
mission study, etc. 
VII. Apmission or Orner Socteties. 


If any state, provincial, regional, district or other missionary 
or benevolent society shall wish to merge into the United Mis- 
sionary Society of Disciples of Christ the Executive Committee 
shall have authority to make the necessary arrangements, pro- 
vided the merger is found advisable. 


VIII. 


An amendment to these By-Laws may be made at any regular 
meeting of the Society, provided the amendment has been con- 
sidered previously by the Executive Committee and the Board of 
Managers. 


AMENDMENT 


News of the Churches 


Pittsburgh Ministers Organize bers to churches. Nearly $10,000 has offerings for 1918 at once. Address, 
for the New Year been raised during the year on the lot Association for the Promotion of 
W. B. Mathews, secretary of the and building fund, in addition to money Christian Unity, Henry C. Armstrong, 
Christian Ministers’ Association in the raised for current expenses. _ During Secretary, Seminary House, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg district, reports that on Sep- September the following special days Md 
tember 9 the first meeting of the new 4Fe being observed: Anniversary day, : 
year was held, with a large attendance Sept. 15, with sermon by pastor on War Brings Some 
1nd much enthusiasm. The chief part “The Adventure of Faith.” Church Changes at Hiram 
of the program was the installation of membership day, Sept. 22; every Dis- It is expected that the number of 
the new officers, who are as follows: ciple in the neighborhood not identified men enrolled at Hiram College this 
resident, Wallace Tharp; vice-presi- with some congregation is invited 8o fall will be the greatest in the history 
dent, John R. Ewers; secretary-treas- momnerenes eg ogg seweeesy, of the institution. The old “Tabernacle,” 
urer, W. B. Mathews. In his inaugural Fellowship day, Sept. 27, with — in which commencement exercises have 
address Mr. Tharp emphasized the spir- and entertainment in evening Pane been held for the past forty years, will 
it with which the minister must enter Sketches of Life in Old Virginia,” by be made over into barracks for the 
into the war-time program of the the pastor. — Bible School Rally day, new Students’ Army Training Corps 
church. The ministers present were: Sept. 29, with every old scholar and Preparations will be completed by the 
Fred Bright, Bellevue; H. R. Bellese, many new ones present; attendance goal opening of school October 1. Men not 
Ellwood City; D. Park Chapman, Ob- of 300. accommodated by the tabernacle will 


servatory Hill; W. S. Cook, Wilkins- 


be placed in large houses adjacent. Ad- 


burg; Rev. Mr. Daniels, Sheridan; J. R. Forward Steps Reported by Association ditional teachers of English and mod- 
Sete age a Sag yt de for Promotion of Christian Unity ern languages will be secured The 
arry Ice, Beaver Falls; Rev. Mr. John- : abors - ~hemistry ales 

son, y Soe Mone V. I. King, New Kin- Henry C. Armstrong of Baltimore, ey tay les yypecw ded — 

sington; W. B. Mathews, Squirrel Hill; secretary of the Association for the aut ts being installed 

D. R. Piper, Mcxees Rocks; Wallace Promotion of Christian Unity, writes : . ; 

Tharp, First: Geo. W. Wise, "Knoxville that the association is just closing one Disciples Represented by Hundred 

and O. G. Blackwell. The custom has 0f the most useful years of its history. 


been for the ministers to lunch together 
ifter the adjournment of the meeting. 


E. B. Bagby, of Washington, D. C., 
Leads Church in Special Efforts 


The second year of the pastorate of 
Edward B. Bagby at Columbia Heights 
church, Washington, D. C., has been a 
fruitful one. From September 1, 1917, 
to September 1, 1918 there have been 
104 accessions to the membership, giv- 
ing the congregation a total member- 
ship of 313. In meetings held else- 
where the pastor has added 99 mem- 


During the year several important con- 
ferences have been held, resulting in 
real progress towards better under- 
standing and unity. Also the sphere 
and influence of the “Christian Union 
Quarterly” has steadily increased. A 
review of the history and work of the 
Association from its beginning in 1910 
to the present will be published soon 
in a book entitled “Towards Christian 
Unity.” It will be prepared by Peter 
Ainslie, president of the Association. As 
the accounts of the Association close on 
September 30 all the churches and Sun- 
day schools are urged to send their 


Chaplains in Army and Navy 


Edward B. Bagby. of Washington, 
D. C., writes that the Disciples have 
been fortunate in securing men of fine 
caliber to fill their quotas for chap- 
lains in the army and navy. There are 
now about 100 men who have been ap- 
pointed chaplains in the army, or who 
are in the chaplains’ school, or are ap- 
proved candidates awaiting the call to 
the school. There is slight chance for 
appointment of any more men before 
the first of next year. Those who wish 
to apply should write to the Federal 
Council of Churches, Woodward Build 









ing, Washington, D. C., for application 
blank. The Disciple chaplains in the 
navy are as follows: Carroll C. Wright, 
Naval Training Station, San Francisco, 
Cal.: William |] Anderson, U. S. S. 
Frank H. Lash, U. S. S Mis- 
ssippi; Hugh R. Davidson, U. S. S. 
Huntington; Wiiliam P. Reagor, U. S. 
Ss. M aul; Joseph Bb. Earnest, navy yard, 
; hiladelphia; Paul Gordon Preston, 
Martne Barracks, Paris Island, South 
Carolina 


}? rw. 
Prairie; 





Carey E. 
in France 


Morgan Arrives 


Morgan, of Vine Street 
Nashville, Tenn, was recently 
iven a leave of absence for four months 
regation that he might un- 
dertake service for the Y. M. C. A. in 
France, devoting most of his time to 
soldiers Mr. Morgan has 
cen a zealous patriot since the out- 


by his cone 


rennessee 


break of the present war A telegram 
has just been received by Mrs. Morgan, 
telling of his safe arrival in France. 


Mir. Morgan, prior to sailing for France, 


1 be in training several weeks in 
New York City, and except for the fact 
that his stay in France has been short- 


ened one month, he would have com- 
pleted the entire course of training 
hich was for six weeks. In a message 
which was sent just before he 

l, he spoke of being in the best of 
tated that the intense train- 

d during the few weeks of 

New York, had fitted him 

r the work that confronts 

and October 15, at 

e he is expected to return to 


1 


1 
ic. 
- * . 

The ¢ d news comes that Mrs.  § 

H. Gillilar widow of the late leader 
t Bloomington, IIL, who now resides 
ith her daughter, Mary Gilliland Bram- 
mer at Des Moines, is rapidly recover- 
fror injuries sustained by her a 

v weeks ago in an automobile acci- 
nt. She was in the hospital for three 

} suffering intensely from injuries 

the 1 s of her left side Excellent 
care of physician and nurses accounts 


r her recovery, writes Mrs. Brammer. 


Ihe Disciples of Vinton county, O., 


ld a large assembly meeting at Eagle 
Chapel, September 8. I. J. Cahill, state 
cretary nd William Cassidy, were 
e speakers 
Places and dates of the southeastern 
entions this year are as follow 
th Carolina, Nov. 5-8, Robersonville: 
th Carolina Nov 7-9, Brunson; 
| No 11-1 Tampa; Alabama, 
12-14, Gadsen; Georgia, Nov. 13-15, 
t Mississippi, Nov. 20-22, Jack- 
Lousiana, Nov. 22-25, Jennings 
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| MEMORIAL CHURCH oF cHRis | 


/C H ic CA G Oakwood Bird West of Cottage Grove 





Herbert L. Wilett, Minster 

William John Gratton, Building 
Secretary at Y. M. No. 91, Camp Dodge, 
| wl was formerly pastor at 
nd Park church, Des Moines, has 

called into the Training College of 

the Y. M. C. A. in this city for a series 
lectures upon war work methods. 
llewe has an attendance of about 

1 men who are preparing for 


overseas se Vi e 


Young reports that Children’s 
bserved in the Fukushima, 
i hurch on June 3. In spite of 
’ that threatened to make the 
small, fully two hundred 
Idren were present, besides many 
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friends and the parents of the children 
The church was beautifully decorated 
with many kinds of flowers. Later these 
were distributed among the children and 
in the city hospitals. 


—R. D. McCoy, of Tokio, Japan, re- 
ports the graduating class of the Boys’ 
Middle School as numbering 28. The 
total number of students is 218. On 
April 7 a meeting of the graduates liv- 
ing in Tokyo and vicinity was called. 
Twenty-three persons responded. 


—George B. Stuart, of Dayton, O., 
who has been occupying the pulpit at 
Central Church, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., since the going of George H. Brown 
from the leadership there for overseas 
“Y" work, has been given a call by that 
congregation . A favorable decision by 
Mr. Stuart was expected by the leaders 
there 

—A. Wilson, for twelve years min- 
ister at Genoa, O., has accepted a call 
to the Jamestown, O., work. 


recently of the 

church, has assumed 
the pastorate at  Edenside church, 
Louisville, Ky., and is now at work 
there. 


—W. C. Ferguson, state secretary ol 
Mississippi, reports that the past two 
months have seen unusual activity in 
evangelism in the churches of that 
state [he secretary will be in meet 
ings until late in October. 

Thomas A. Hendricks, the new 
president of Hamilton College, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,° reports that “all available 
space is taken, and there is a long wait- 
ing list. Best year in the history of the 
school.” 


"NEW YORK 


The churches at Versailles, Murray 
and Cadiz, Ky., are without pastors. 


—George Swann, 
Earlington, Ky., 





CENTRAL CHURCH 
142 West 81st Street 
Finis S, Idleman, Minister 








The death is reported of Henry Le- 
Moine, for many years an active and 
generous member of L yon Street church, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


—M. W. 


James Falconer 


Bottome recently assisted 
pastor at Newby, Ky., 
in an evangelistic meeting, with forty- 
five accessions during an eleven-day ef- 
fort 


Word has come to friends that 
Chaplain Lloyd Ellis, recently of Iowa, 
has arrived safely overseas. 

Rex Cole, a Drake man, who later 
took work in the University of Chicago, 
and then entered “Y” service as secre- 
tary in Japan, has returned to America 
liter two years spent in that field. He 
is now a private at Camp Dodge, Des 
Moines, and expects to get into an off- 
cers’ training camp. 

—State Superintendent J. B. Holmes, 

Texas Discipledom, reported that he 
had seen about 110 of the 120 ministers 
of Texas, and that they had to a man 
consented to support the program of 
the Texas State Missions Board. It is 
planned to have the entire canvass of 
the churches completed this month. 


—There have been accessions to the 
membership of the Paris (Texas) church 
nearly every Sunday since June 1, un- 
der the ministry of Ben M. Edwards 


—Cephas Shelburne, now of Lancas- 
ter (Texas) church, will go to Sherman 
in October to succeed there George W. 
Cuthrell, who goes into army “Y” work. 
Mr. Shelburne hopes to dedicate the 
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new building at Lancaster before leay- 
ing. 

—Thomas M. Iden, teacher of the 
largest permanent University Bible 
class in the world—that which has its 
center at Ann Arbor, Mich.—reports a local 
membership last year of about four hun- 
dred men. This organization has sev- 
eral thousand permanent members. The 
class is called the Upper Room Bible 
Class. 





UNION AVENUE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
ST, LOUIS } en and Von Versen Aves. 
ge A. Campbell, Minister 








—J. E. Wolfe, of the Independence 
(Mo.) church, is preaching a series of 
sermons during September and October 
on war and peace topics. The following 
are the subjects: “The Origin and Na- 
ture of War,” “Can There Be a Right- 
eous War?” “The Way of the Gentiles,” 
“The American Way,” “The Men in 
Arms,” “The Civilian in War Times,” 
“The Unconquered Hope for Peace,” 
“A Peace Just and Generous,” “Politi- 
cal Problems of Peace,” “Economic 
Problems of Peace,” “Labor’s Program 
for Peace” and “One Keeping the 
Peace.” 

—Guy Sarvis, of the University of Nan- 
kin, China, is in Chicago. Mr. Sarvis has 
recently undergone a rather serious opera- 
tion in a Des Moines hospital. He is soon 
to attend an educational conference in New 
York City. 


CHURCH RH sco. 


A k for Catalogue af Special Donation Plan Ne. 27 
(Established 1858) 
THE C. &. BELL CO., HILLSBORO, OHIO 




















Education 


Contributions 


Should reach the office of 
the Board of Education on 
or before 


September 30, 1918 


in order that churches 
may receive 


Credit in the Year Book 





BOARD OF EDUCATION 


OF THE 


DICIPLES OF CHRIST 





CARL VAN WINKLE, Treasurer 


Irvington Station 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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—W. Paul Marsh, of the church at 
Decatur, Ind. recently delivered the 
chief address at a Liberty day celebra- 
tion at Ft. Wayne, Ind., there being 
about 15,000 people present at the as- 
sembly. His topic was “America and 
the War.” Mr. Marsh has been styled 
“The fighting parson of Adams county. 
He has spoken all over the state since 
the beginning of the war in behalf of 
Liberty loans, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A.., 
etc. He is a member of the Speakers’ 
3ureau of the State Council of Defense. 


—Graham Frank, of Central church, 
Dallas, Tex., has been elected president 
of the Dallas Christian Pastors’ Associa- 
tion. 


—J. O. Crawford has resigned from 
the work at Flint, Mich., where he re- 
cently led in the dedication of a fine 
new building. 


—Mr. and Mrs. George H. Ramsey, 
of the Ballard church at Seattle, Wash., 
were recently given a reception upon 
Mr. Ramsey’s return from the Louisville 
Chaplains’ training camp, where he re- 
ceived a commission as First Lieutenant, 
being assigned to service at Camp Gor- 
don, Atlanta, Ga. Lieut. Ramsey was 
presented by the members of the con- 
gregation with a silver wrist watch, a 
purse being presented also to Mrs. 
Ramsey. 


—The Board of Ministerial Relief, 106 
FE. Market street, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has added 35 names to its roll in eleven 
months, making the total 180. The 
smallest payment is $5 per month, the 
largest, with one exception, $30, and the 
average $19. These amounts ought to be 
increased, many new names added and 
the pension dues paid by active minis- 
ters covered with four times their 
amount. The year ends Sept. 30. Those 
who approve any item of what has been 
done or what is proposed should not fail 
to be represented by an offering. 


—Dr. H. L. Willett on last Sunday de- 
livered the memorial address at the annual 
convention of the International Lyceum As- 
sociation, which has its sessions at the 
Hotel LaSalle in this city all this week. 
The subject of Dr. Willett’s address was 
“Immortality and the World War.” 


—North Park church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., suffered the loss of one of its most 
devoted workers in the death of Mrs. 
W. D. Starr, the wife of William D. Starr, 
for many years pastor of Indiana 
churches—at Warsaw, Muncie, Nobles- 
ville and Greensburg. Mr. Starr was 
compelled to give up continuous pas- 
toral work because of his health, but he 
and Mrs. Starr have continued as active 
workers for the church in every possible 
way. J. D. Garrison, minister at North 
Park church, writes of Mrs. Starr: “It 
would be difficult to find a woman who 
co-operated so perfectly and sympathet- 
ically with her husband in his ministry 
and who bore excruciating pain with as 
great fortitude.” A. B. Philputt and E. L. 
Day assisted Mr. Garrison at the funeral 
services. 


_—B. N. Melton, with Twenty-fifth 
Street congregation, Baltimore, Md., 
celebrated his second anniversary with 
that church on Sept. 15. 


—A. Marshall Wingfield, pastor at Hope- 
well, Va., reports six accessions to the 
membership there. Meetings are now be- 
ing held in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 
A new building was begun last week. 
Hopewell has the largest munition plant in 
the country. From a cornfield to a city 
of 40,000 people in three years, is a brief 
history of the city. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
CHICAGOANS 


Details of Inter-Church War Work Con- 
gress to Be Held in Chicago Sept. 24-27 


Men of national and international rep- 
utation are on the program of the com- 
ing Inter-Church War Work Congress, 

which is to be held in this city Sept. 
24-27. 

The meeting has been planned by the 
Chicago Inter-Church War Work Com- 
mittee in conjunction with the national 
Committee on the Churches and the 
Moral Aims of the War and the National 
Commission on Inter-Church Federa- 
tions. The theme of the congress will 
be “International Christian Fellowship in 
the War.” Four days will be covered by 
the meetings, the first two days being 
given over to a secretarial conference at- 
tended by visiting church federation sec- 
retaries from over the country. The 
open meetings of the congress will be 
held on Thursday and Friday, Sept. 26 
and 27. 

The ‘public mass meeting to be held in 
the Auditorium Friday evening, Sept. 27, 
is of unusual importance. Churches en- 
rolling fifty or more persons who will 
promise to attend this meeting will be 
assigned a box holding six persons, given 
in recognition of their effort. Lists of 
names, with addresses, should be sent 
to the committee headquarters, 405 As- 
sociation Building, at once. Tickets may 
be secured for this meeting from the 
Chicago War Work Committee, 19 South 
LaSalle street. The presence of Bishop 
Gore and Dr. Guttery of England, and 
probably also of Secretary Josephus 


Daniels, will make this session of very 
great interest. 
The sectional mass meetings an- 


nounced for Thursday evening, Sept. 26, 
in Evanston, Oak Park and Englewood 
are to be addressed by the leading con- 
gress speakers. They are planned largely 
to serve the community in which they 
will be held, but everyone attending will 
be welcome. 

The fellowship banquet, to be held at 
the Auditorium Hotel Friday evening, 
Sept. 26, at 6 o'clock, will be a happy 
occasion. It will present an opportunity 
to meet the congress speakers, federa- 
tion secretaries and other out-of-town 
guests. You can reserve the number of 
plates wanted for your church now and 
pay for them on the night of the ban- 
quet. 

The open conferences of the con- 
gress on Thursday afternoon, Sept. 26, at 
2:30 o’clock, and on Friday morning and 
afternoon at 9:30 and 2:30 o’clock, are 
planned for ministers and laity. Some 
of the subjects to be discussed are as 
follows: “An Effective Church Federa- 
tion,” “A League of Nations the Hope 
of the World,” “How to Apply the Presi- 
dent’s Messages in Our Own Commu- 
nity.” 

Watter R. Mee 
Executive Secretary. 
Hersert L. WILtetrt, 


Chairman Congress Program Commit- 
tee. 


NOTES FROM MISSION FIELDS 


D. O. Cunningham reports that there 
are twenty people awaiting baptism in 
the villages near Bilaspur, C.P., India. 
These converts will be baptized as soon 
as the floods recede sufficiently for Mr. 
Cunningham to travel. 


A missionary and his wife from one 
of our mission fields have written the 
Society asking for the privilege of giv- 
ing $300.00 to the General Fund between 
the present time and next April. These 
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good people are not only consecrating 
their time and their talents to the work 
of the Lord, but are giving liberally of 
what means they have also. 


As a result of a pre-Easter period of 
instruction conducted for one week by 
our women missionaries among thirty 
women at Kuling, China, three women 
and one school girl were baptized. 


Dr. C. C. Drummond reports for the 
month of May, the hottest month in the 
year in India, when the thermometer 
ranged from 100 degrees to 110 degrees 
in the shade, that he gave 1,796 treat- 
ments and had 847 new patients. He 
performed six major and ten minor op- 


erations. Let some American doctor 
then get green with envy 
Ray E. Rice would like some one to 


supply a special fund of $100.00 a year 
for the play life of the orphans at Da- 
moh. Who will do this? Twenty-four 
of the boys of the Orphanage were bap- 


tized in March. 
The last call is being made to delin 
quent and delaying churches Please 


get your offering in before September 
30, that you might have proper credit in 


the Annual Report and the Year Book. 
Mrs. Tabitha A. Hobgood reports 
about 300 attending school daily at Lo- 


tumbe, Congo Free State. She wrote 
in April and said that they had received 
no mail since January and at the time 
of her writing was looking anxiously 
for news from America. 


Dr. C. C. Drummond, 
reports 979 cases treated 
month of April. The total 
at the dispensary was 1,995. 


Miss Anna 
hands full with the 
She will rejoice 
Mary Kelly, who is 
reaches Nanking. 


Dr. C. C. Drummond says “Heathen- 
ism is not dead yet. As I went to visit 
a home to see a patient the other day, 
I saw a man making an idol out of 
stone. Yesterday mornine as I went 
to the hospital I saw a procession. Some 
people were taking a god on a proces- 
sion through the street. A_ platform 
gorgeously decorated was placed on a 
cart and the god placed on the platform, 
hauled by oxen.” 


S. J 


Harda, India, 
during the 
attendance 


Louise Fillmore has her 
work at Southgate 
greatly when Miss 
now on the ocean, 


Corey, Secretary. 





American Series of Five 
Maps 


These are lithographed in four colors on 
muslin of superior quality, and measure 36x58 
inches. Large lettering of names of places isa 
special feature of all these maps. Each map 
has distinctive features, but all have large type, 
clear and bold outlines. 

The maps are as follows: 

Map of Palestine—Iliustrating the Old Test- 
ament and the Land as Divided among the 
twelve tribes. 

Map of Palestine—Illustrating the New Test- 
ament. 

Map of the Roman Empire—lIllustrating the 
Journeys of the Apostie Paul. 

Map of Assyria and the Adjacent Lands—Illust- 
rating the Captivities of the Jews. 

Map of Egypt andthe Sinai Peninsula—IDustrat- 
ing the Journeyings of the Israelites. 

Any of the above maps sold singly and un- 
mounted at 1.00 each, postpaid 

These maps are also furnished in a set of 5 
that are mounted on one specially constructed 
wooden roller, which is arranged to rest securely 
on the top of the upright bar of the stand. The 
stand is collapsible and is made of steel, finished 
in black Japan. 


Entire Outfit, $6 50 Net. 
By Express or Freight at Purchaser's Exnense. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
708 B. 40th St.. Chicago, Tl. 
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Your Young People’s Class 

Your Home Department 

Superintendents 

Teachers of Uniform 
Lessons, etc., etc. 


The 20th Century 
Quarterly 


Which is published first for the 
Autumn Quarter, 1918 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY NOW 


The Christian Century Press 
700 E. Fortieth Street 
Chicago 























“THE RIGHT LITERATURE” 


Last autumn our Bethany Graded Les- 
son business was increased about 40%. 
The new schools added to our list are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the literature. 
An Ohio leader—formerly a state Sunday 
school superintendent—writes: ‘We are 
delighted with the Bethany Lessons.”’ The 
pastor of a great Eastern school reports: 
“We feel that we have at last found the 
right literature.” The religious education 
director of another large school writes: 
“Our people are entirely satisfied with the 
Bethany Graded Lessons.” Have you and 
your leaders given consideration to this 
question, “Are we using the literature best 
adapted to the spiritual development of our 
children and young people?” If you have 
been careless in this respect, you should at 
once begin examination of all study litera- 
ture available. Do not forget to include 
the Bethany Graded Lessons in your in- 
vestigation. Send for returnable samples 
today. 


The Christian Century Press 


700 East Fortieth Street Chicago 
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NOTE: The “20th Centr _s«arterly’” is an 
_entirely new publication. The first issue is 
now published for the autumn quarter. 


HOW THE 


20th 
Century 


Quarterly 


DIFFERS FROM OTHERS: 


It eliminates all the “padding” 
that is usually found in quarterlies. 
These usually contain lesson notes 
that have come down through the 
years. This moss-grown comment 
is not to be found in the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly. Nor are the tire- 
some quotations from books 
written fifty years ago allowed to 
burden the pages of this new pub- 
lication. W. D. Ryan’s “Getting 
Into the Lesson” is vivid, and really 
takes the student straight into the 
lesson. H.L. Willett, Jr.’s ‘“‘Clear- 
ing Up Difficult Points’ does just 
the thing implied in that title. It 
does not “‘expostulate” on verses 
whose meaning is obvious. John 
R. Ewers’ “The Lesson Brought 
Down to Date” is vital and snappy 
and yet reverential; and it fairly 
throbs with the life of today. Dr. 
W.C. Morro’s “‘Lesson Forum” 
presents just the kind of questions 
your modern class needs for its 
discussions. This Quarterly is 
alive! 

Send for free sample copy today 
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